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SOUTHERN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. 


F any evidence is needed of the wonderful industrial 


development of the South, it is supplied in the statis- | 


ties compiled by that painstaking and reliable journal, 
the Baltimore Manufacturers’ Record, and published at 
length in its last issue. These show that during 1888 
3,618 new enterprises were started in the South, against 


3,430 in 1887, and 1,575 in 1886—or a total of 8,623 for | 


the entire period. The amount of capital paid in or to be 
called in as required for these new undertakings, during 
the past year, amounts to $168,801,000— which is dis- 
tributed among fourteen States, as follows : 


Alabama... . $29,413,000 
Arkansas... 8,483,000 
Florida ..... = Roce 4,731,000 
ls aa is ee a A dceaew en een 14,205,000 
Kentucky. . 28,801,000 
Louisiana. ... 6,356,000 
Marviland.... 10,671,000 
Mississippi... . . bs oes Se ey 1,968,000 
North Carolina... . ; Wins vaeewas 7,359,000 
South Carolina... fa es ea 4,813,000 
UI sos Said ne cece sceae 11,159,000 
_, SE ie 17,954,000 
WER a eda ss dee cence 12,774,000 
Bg gC ine gai A erage ge 10,114,000 
Total... _$168,801,000 


These figures show that industrial progress is not 
confined to any locality, but pervades the entire South. 
Every State shares in the grand development. Nor is 
this all. The list of 8,623 enterprises organized within 
three years covers a large variety of industries, small and 
great, such as coke ovens, iron furnaces, railroad-car and 
machine shops, foundries, flour and cotton mills, agricult- 
ural implements, furniture, piano, carriage, wagon, tool, 
ice, canning and other factories ; numerous lumber, saw, 
planing, sash, door and blind, shingle and stave mills, 
stove foundries, cotton compresses, cottonseed-oil mills, 
and an astonishing number of mines and quarries. In 
addition to these, a multitude of small shops for making 
such things as brooms, clothes-pins, wooden and stone 
ware have been opened that are not enumerated. Nor 
have the many enlargements of old plants been taken into 
account. These statistics tell a story of marvelous prog- 
ress, but they fall far short of giving it in full. They 
show but one side of that magnificent advauce which the 
South has been making during the past ten years. Since 
1879, 20,000 miles have been added to its railroad mile- 
age, and more than $700,000,000 have been expended in 
improving old and building new roads. During the same 
time the assessed value of property in the fourteen States 
has increased more than one billion dollars ; but this does 
not show the actual increase, for there are many manu- 
facturing plants, representing a vast aggregate capital, 
that have been exempted for a term of years from taxa- 
tion, that would largely swell the amount. 

The many and varied enterprises that have gone into 
operation within a few years have given an immense im- 
pulse to the carrying trade, which will be still more 
largely augmented when other great plants, now nearing 
completion, commence contributing to it. ,In 1880 the 
South made but 397,301 tons of pig-iron, while during 
1889 it will produce 1,800,000 tons. Iu 1880, 6,048,571 
tous of coal were mined ; iu 1887 the output was 16,476,785 
tons. The increased production of cotton goods from a 
total value of $21,000,000 in 1880 to nearly $50,000,000 
last year is a fact of great significance, as is also the 
steady increase in the number of mills. But the most 
significant fact of all is the steady transfer of plants and 
capital from the Nerth to the South. It was begun by 





| of many other old Southern cities and towns that have 


| and energy. 


| ity. They are treading this road side by side with their Southern 
sisters. Nothing can hinder this grand march so long as the 





| pect. 





lumbermen and furnace-owners, and for a time attracted 


no attention. But now not a week passes without notices 
of numbers of these transfers. Railroad-car and machine 
shops, agricultural implement and carriage and wagon 
factories, stove foundries, and many other large indus- 
trial establishments, have been removed to the South, 
because their owners found that they could no longer 
carry on business profitably at their old locations against 
the cheap lumber and iron, and other advantages enjoyed 
by Southern manufacturers. Many such transfers have 
been made in the past, but they represent only the first 
waves of a tide whose inflow will cover the entire section, 
carrying on its bosom every form of manufacturing in- 
dustry. This transfer of manufactories has been accom- 
panied by an immigration of skilled workmen and their 


families, thus giving the South a valuable addition to its | 


population. Wherever these people have settled they 
have made their impress upon the community, for by 
their intelligence, their ability to do things, their self- 
respect and their domesticity, they have unconsciously 
shown what is meant by the words “dignity of labor.” 
Every succeeding immigration of this kind will be hailed 
with satisfaction by the South, for its people are thor- 
ougkly awakened to the impcrtance of diversifying its 
industries and of utilizing all the resources of their re- 
spective States. 

Another class of immigrants entering the South con- 
sists of people with some, but not large, means, who wish 


| the right of the Government to supply educational facili- 


| they have been trained, in a more genial climate and | by some prospective recipieuts. 
| under more favorable conditions than they have been 


| 
| 


- | they have told in their letters to their old neighbors and 
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able to at their old homes. Thousands ci these families 
have settled in North Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia and 
Alabama since 1881, and some have gone to other States. 
They, like the artisans, have already done much for the 
South, not only by their work, but also because the truths 


friends have dissipated the mists of ignorance and prej- 
udice that have long enveloped the South, hiding its ad- 
vantages and beauties from the North, Other immi- 
grants, not so many as the first two classes, but still | 
quite numerous in the aggregate, are people of delicate 
constitutions, who are unable to endure tue severity and | 
the frequent changes of Northern seasons, but who enjoy 
good health and are able to work in the more genial 
climate of the South. There is also the large and an- 
nually increasing army of tourists who from January to 
April fill the best hotels from Fortress Monroe to New 
Orleans, both along the coast and in the interior, scatter- 
ing their money with a free hand wherever they go, and 
often investing considerable sums in desirable real estate, 
or in some one of the new and promising industries that 
attract their attention. All these are advertising the 
South and assisting in making it prosperous. They have 
helped to make Birmingham, Bessemer, Anniston, Shef- 
field, Tallapoosa, Southern Pines, and a score of new 
places, what they are, and to aid the growth of Raleigh, 
Asheville, Wilmington, New Berne, Charlotte and Durham, 
in North Carolina ; of Athens, Knoxville and Nashville, in- 
Tennessee ; of Atlanta, Rome and Augusta, in Georgia ; | 
of Florence, Decatur and Montgomery, in Alabama; and 











taken on a new life, and are glowing with its inspiration ; 


The New South Supplement of Frank Lesttie’s Inivs- | 
TRATED NEwspaPer, published September 29th last, was 
devoted to a review of ‘* The Present Condition and Prog- 
ress of the Carolinas, Georgia and Alabama,” which con- | 
cluded as follows : 


“Tt has been shown that these Commonwealths are advancing 


American policy of protection is maintained, It has been the sus- 
taining power under which this great era of progress began, and 
by which it has been continued. But for it the new railroads | 
would not have been built, the mines opened, the furnaces erected, 
and the countless industrial enterprises of the South have had 
their being.” 


It was also said that recent events ‘‘ presage the popu- 
lar verdict that will be given next November, and assure 
to the country for years to come the benefits and bless- 
ings of protection.” That prophecy was grandly fulfilled. | 
The future of the South is assured. Its prosperity will | 
be even greater than its most sanguine friends dare ex- | 
The statistics of the past three years, marvelous 
as they are, will be dwarfed by those that will record the 
progress of the next four years. 


THE BLAIR EDUCATIONAL BILL. 
[’ is the opinion of many at Washington who are well 

informed that the Blair Educational Bill, as well as a 
Service Pension Bill, will be carried through the next 
Congress. Senator Blair himself, who has been ‘‘ inter- 
viewed ” just after a visit to General Harrison, considers | 
that there is every reason to expect that his Bill will soon | 
become a law. He states that the next House will put | 
the measure to a vote, and pass it, and General Harrison 
will sign it. His reason for the latter assertion is the 
fact that General Harrison voted twice for the Bill when | 
in the Senate, and approved it in his letter accepting the 
nomination. It is possible that President Harrison, when 
he fully realizes the larger responsibilities of his office, 
may reconsider his opinion as to the advisability of grant- 
ing Federal aid to State education, 

When this measure was first proposed, it received 
some support on purely sentimental grounds. Educa- 
tion is a good thing, it was said ; the more we have of 
it the better, and there is something noble in the idea of 
an encouragement of education by the National Govern- 
ment, With the sentimentalists were joined those who 
were influenced by purely selfish local interests, and 
there may be added a third class who are induced by 
the presence of a surplus in the Treasury to advocate 
liberal expenditures. But sober second thought has 
caused many former advocates of the measure to realize 
the force of two unanswerable objections, This Bill is | 
contrary to the spirit of our institutions, and it is, in 
spirit at least, a violation of the Constitution. The prov- 
ince of the Federal Government is to be defined and kept 
circumscribed as carefully as the rights and privileges of 
the States are to be maintained. It is not the duty nor 








ties to the States, and such an enlargement of Federal 
powers means centralization and a precedent for danger- 
ous paternalism. In the second place, it is apparent that | 
this bestowal of charity upon States encourages depend- | 
ence upon the National Government, and strikes at the | 
mainsprings of self-help. It substitutes dependence for | 
independence, If tax-payers are taught that the Central 
Government is to assume their local burdens, their own 
interest and exertions will flag, and the habit of relying 
upon the Government will soon be firmly fixed. There 





to engage in that particular branch of tillage to which ' is a third point, that this Federal bounty is not wanted | 
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Georgia, where the 
Legislatur2 formerly favored the Bill, is now makiug 
large appropriations for free public schools. The same 
is true of Florida and other States. Yet the Blair Bill 
would treat these States like paupers, repress their efforts 
for self-advancement, and substitute dependence upon 
national bounty. It should not be difficult to appreci- 
ate the manifold evils of such legislation. 


THE STUDY OF SOCIAL ECONOMY. 
PMHE directors of the Paris Exposition, in giving a sec- 

tion to Social Economy, are obeying the doctrine of 
a well-recognized necessity. It has become evident that 
the thorough study of this science in all its phases may 
no longer be delayed: that it may not be confined to a 
few specialists, but must be included in the mental equip- 
ment of all intellectual men and women. It cannot be 
doubted that one reason why the times are so out of 
joint is, that while the progress of physical science dur- 
ing the past two generations has been something phe- 
nomenal, economic science has barely advanced beyond 
the place it held in the days of Bentham and Mi.l, and 
that there is now absolutely no knowledge as to how to 
fit society to the new conditions which new inventions 
and new discoveries have created. Hence the conflict 
between labor and capital ; hence the increase of misery 
and of crime ; hence that general ferment and unrest in 
tho minds of men which is as unreasoning as it should 
be unnecessary. 

Social topics have, indeed, for a dozen years or so 
formed a staple subject for writers, especially of period- 
ical literature. Unfortunately, the tendency to brevity so 
rapidly increasing in literature of this class makes it im- 
possible to treat any subject profoundly. Three or four 


| thousand words, the average length of articles in Ameri- 


an magazines of the eclectic sort, are entirely inadequate 
for anything like profound treatment. English magazines 
are yielding, though more slowly, to the same tendency, 
and the comparison of an article in the Contemporary, 


| rapidly along the broad highway that leads to permanant prosper- | for instance, with one on a kindred subject in the Revuc 


| des Deux Mondes, which still allows from 13,000 words 


upwards to an article, shows a vast difference in depth 
and adequacy of treatment. From this brevity and the 
popular character of magazine articles has resulted a 
wide-spread acquaintance with social subjects, but an ac- 
quaintance of the most superficial nature, and one pro- 
ductive rather of harm than good. 

The usefulness of the proposed section of Social Econ- 
omy is therefore evident. It will give an opportunity for 
careful study and for earnest thinking, such as has not 
yet been afforded. A most important subdivision of the 
subject will be that devoted to habitations ouvriéres, the 
dwellings of laboring-men. The housing of the poor is 


| becoming more and more a burning question, in Amer- 


ica hardly less than in Europe; it is, indeed, funda- 
mental to the whole labor question, and no less to the 
question of public morals. The difficulties involved are 
almost insuperable, and the opportunity for study af- 
forded by the Exposition of 1889 should be largely 
accepted, 

Another fundamental branch of Social Economy is the 
newly discovered science of statistics. Its importance 
is acknowledged in America no less than in Europe, ai- 
though the means for collating and drawing inferences 
from statistics which have cep gathered are as yet in- 
sufficiently provided by our Stete and National Govern- 


ments, The importance ¢ i che part statistics play in cor- 


| recting wild and dangerous social theories is by no means 


adequately realized. for instance, that assertion which 
more than any other las inflamed the animosities of the 
laboring class, the assertion that the rich are growing 
richer and the poor poorer, is entirely disproved by sta- 
tistics. It is unfortunate, indeed, that a knowledge of 
this fact should be confined to a few specialists. The 
stories everywhere prevalent of the amount of destitu- 
tion among the poor are also disproved by statistics. 
Even among the most wretched class in our most crowded 
cities, destitution is the very rare exception. The poor 
themselves, properly so called, are only one in eight of 
the population, and even the very poor are by no means 
destitute. Dr. Howard Crosby, after forty-five years of 
assiduous visiting among the poorest people in the City 
of New York, says that he has found destitution only in 
the fewest possible of instances. And yet the facts are 
so little known that labor agitators and anarchists may 
make almost any blood-curdling statement without fear 
of contradiction. 

The security of society depends not nearly so much 
upon a change in the present order as in a knowledge of 
existing facts. A knowledge of facts, and the popular 
mind sufficiently well trained to be able to generalize 
soundly from the facts, are the great desiderata, This 
is recognized by a few of our best institutions of learning, 
which year by year are adding to their facilities for this 
study. The approaching Exposition will form a valuable 
adjunct to these facilities, 


COMMERCE AND THE MAIL SERVICE. 


ig it or is it not an advantage to be able to communicate directly 

and quickly with other countries? Every man engaged in 
serious business will have but one answer to make to such a ques- 
tion. He will say, that to increase the facilities for correspondence, 
whether by land or by sea, is to stimulate commerce and to bring 
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and that, 
consequently, the country which provides the most extended sys- 
tem of ocean mail service will have, other things being equal, the 
The country which does so 


men to know each otber’s wants as well as each other ; 


most extensive forcign commerce. 
provide is England, and no one needs to be told that the English 
foreign trade is the largest in the world. 

What is called the mail-packet service of the English Post-offic« 
is maintained at of more than £700,000, or #3,500,000, a 
year ; although it is true that the postages paid on mail-matter 
almost make up this amount, so that the ultimate charge on the 
Post-office is very small. Whether small or great, however, the 
charge is assumed for the purpose of facilitating communication 
with all parts of the world; and the purpose is attained. The 
English mail service and the English commerce help each other ; 
‘and those writers who seek to show that there is no connection 
between the commerce and the postal facilities deceive them- 
selves, it may be, but surely mislead their readers. It is not to 
the point to say that, because the subsidies paid for carrying the 
Asiatic mails are heavier than those paid for the European mails, 
while the European commerce is vastly greater, therefore the mails 
can have no relation to the commerce. The English policy is far- 
sighted and patient, and it is systematically pursued. The main 
object is, in every instance, to establish the communication and to 
keep it up, for the actual commerce, whether great or small, and 
the future commerce, which is sure to grow. If the trade does not 
warrant the establishment of the line of steamers, the subsidy is 
forthcoming ; if the trade reaches the point at which it can sustain 
itself, the subsidy is gradually reduced, and at last withdrawn. 
This is the unvarying history of the English steam-mail-packet 
service, the only one that can fairly be said to be universal, for it 
reaches, or enables men to reach, every nook and corner of the 
world. 

No civilized nation is indifferent to commerce, 
means wealth and progress ; but England deserves 
sense the high tribute of the name, applied to li 
ment by Napoleon, of the “nation of 
for glory, nor for the lust of dominion, that 
colonies and her ships ; her aim is alway 
pansion of her commerce. 


a cost 
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what is in one 
r in disparage- 
It not 
multiplies her 
, and first of all, the ex- 
y and her steadiness in pur- 
suing her aim are worthy of the highest admiration, and those that 
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Her sagacity 


seek to contend with her for the prizes of commercial empire 
will have to adopt her methods, and to follow them with the same 
unflinching steadiness and sagacity, 


AN ENEMY OF REFORM. 


HE liquor-sellers and dealers in votes have been much cheered 
by Governor Hill’s Inaugural Message, but we have not ob- 
served many signs of gratification in other quarters. Doubtless 
the Message and the unprecedented pomp and display accompany- 
ing the inauguration may be taken as the opening of the campaign 
of 1892. We have no idea that Governor Hill will ever obtain the 
Presidential nomination which he seeks, but it is a satisfaction to 
have an issue clearly made. On the one side are the defiant rum- 
sellers and vote-traders, with Hill at their head, and on the other 
is an increasing number of good citizens who place decency, mo- 
rality and purity of elections 
far high license and electoral reform have been supported by the 
Republicans and the Independents so far as New York State is con- 
cerned, but we cannot doubt that this last revelation of Governor 
Hill's actual position will disgust many of his own party. 

For his argument against a high-license policy is wholly dis- 
honest. Thus, he submits tables giving the highest license fees in 
cities, and the average in towns and villages, and shows that the 
average is lower than the law already permits to be charged. This 
juggling with figures is nothing new. Over against Hill’s argu- 
ment may be set the fact that a majority of the representatives of 
the people of New York have twice voted in favor of high license, 
And it might be said, moreover, that the Governor himself fur- 
nishes a strong argument for high license. If the fees are now as 
low as he claims, there is every reason for a gencral law to make 
them higher. Besides, such a law would free local officials from a 
pressure at home which they are often unable to resist. These il- 
lustrations of the flimsiness of Hill’s arguments shed no new light 
upon his character, but it will be seen that he has gone further 
than usual in his zeal to repay the men whose money elected him. 
Indeed, he even promises in advance to veto the measure to be 
reported by the Excise Commission. He “understands” that an 
‘‘entirely new law” is to be reported, and expresses Pecksniffian 
objections which simply mean that his * friends” object to more 
stringent excise legislation. He repeats his generalities regardir 
desirable temperance legislation, and emphasizes the importance of 
allowing the broadest discretion to local Excise Boards. This is 
precisely what the liquor-sellers wish. A State law is not to be 
circumvented. But the discretion of the local excise men is sub- 
ject to local influences, and herein the ‘* trade” finds positive ad- 
vantage, 

After vetoing the Saxton Bill and the Fassett and Anti-bribery 
Bill, Governor Hill attempts, in his Message, to pose as the cham- 
talks about the evils of bribery as 


o 
1s 


pion of electoral reform. Ile 
illustrated at the recent election, and he probably speaks by the 
card. He proposes a single entrance or gangway to the polls, 
which would be secure from observation ; but such a protection of 
the voter's privacy is nothing new. This is commendable enough ; 
but when we come to the essential matter of printifig ballots at 
public expense, we find the Governor’s zeal growing lukewarm, 
He thinks that candidates and organizations should be allowed to 
furnish ballots also. Here he echoes the sentiment of the ‘* boys,” 
for this would defeat one of the chief objects of the Bill and leave 
the *‘ boodlers” in possession of a cherished pretext for assessing 
candidates, and employing thousands of ballot- distributors and 
workers whose votes would be bought by this employment. These 
workers would furnish ballots to bribe voters, see that they had no 
others, and guide them to the inclosure about the polls. Thus cor- 
ruption would continue ; and moreover, this “friend of the work- 
ing-man ” is practically in favor of continuing the iniquitous system 
of assessments, which would keep any poor man from offering him- 
self asa candidate, His claim that the marking of ballots with the 
initials of the poll clerks ‘* destroys the secrecy of the ballot” is as 
preposterous as his extraordinary proposition to throw out votes in 
any district in excess of a certain number. 
nary is his suggestion for another unconstitutional provision, that 
citizens should be fined for not voting. 

All this random talk is of course intended to disguise the main 
issues, and persuade some credulous voters that Governor Hill 
really has a desire to promote temperance and honesty at elections. 
But every sentence breathes an abject devotion to the cause of the 
rum-sellers and the ** workers.” It is obvious that the Governor 


above mere political advantage. Thus 
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} triumph just as surely as he will fail in his efforts to secure an 








Even more extraordi- | 


will veto any really desirable temperance legislation or any effect- | 


ive ballot-reform measure which may be passed ; but the friends 
of such legislation should not cease from their effort to build up 
public sentiment. The disgrace of such a Governor will be re- 
moved after a time, and the principles which he opposes will 


election or even a nomination to the Presidency. 


PRESERVING THE FORESTS. 

{ NE of the most important questions with which our National 

and State Legislatures have to deal, and yet one that is too 
generally neglected, is that of the preservation of our forests. In- 
dependent of the fact that they add to the wealth of the nation at 
the rate of $700,000,000 annually, or ten times more than the output 
of all our gold and silver mines—which alone ought to secure for 
them proper care—the significant conclusions reached by scientific 
men, to the effect that they determine, to a great extent, the climatic 
and the hygienic conditions of our country, and regulate the distri- 
bution of moisture and the character of both our great and small 
water-ways, certainly place the preservation of our timbered lands 
among the subjects that should receive the early, constant and 
careful consideration of our legislators. 

It is estimated by experts who have devoted much time and 
thought to the inquiry that at least twenty per cent. of the entire 
agricultural region of any country’ should remain permanently in 
forests. Twenty years ago it was asserted that the annual clear- 
ance of woodland throughout the United States amounted to ten 
millions of acres, and that at this rate individual owners would 
ultimately be entirely stripped of their holdings. But it is not 
only the ax that is destructive to forests. Browsing animals and 
fires are quite as detrimental. To these injurious agencies must be 
added the enterprising and conscienceless railroad contractor, who 
annually destroys 30,000,000 vigorous young trees in his quest for 
Taking these and other enemies of our forests into account, 
it will be seen that but for the energetic action,of our National and 
State Governments the terrible calamity of the entire sweeping 
away of the natural covering of the soil would be among the possi- 
ble events of the future—a disaster that would, in half a century, 
reduce the greater part of the continent to the condition of a 
desert incapable of supporting man or beast. 

Nor is this a mere flight of the imagination. 
the superficial observer to verge on the extravagant to talk of a 
possible timber famine in a country so newas ours, and one that 
was so lately reclaimed from the ‘ forest primeval”; but it is an 
undeniable fact that we are cutting down our trees far more rapidly 
than we are planting them, and although our inheritance of timber 
has been great, such a policy steadfastly adhered to in the future 
can lead to but one result. To bring about a better state of things, 
an intelligent public sentiment cught to be created, and business 
men and farmers should be informed Low intimately their prosper- 
ity is bound up with the preservation of the wooded land. They 
should be made to understand that by the: effect of the forests on 
the water-courses the entire navigation, and much of the transpor- 
tation, system of the country is regulated. Manufacturers are also 
largely dependent for the water supply for their factories and mills 
on the wisdom that protects the timber-lands where these streams 
take their rise and through which they flow. No profitable milling 
could be done where the water-course was a torrent during one- 
fourth of the year and a dry bed for the remainder of the season. 

It is encouraging to note that the subject is now receiving prac- 
tical consideration in many localities, and especially in this State 
and in Pennsylvania. The report of the New York Forestry Com- 
mission, just presented to the Legislature, contains many interest- 
ing facts and valuable suggestions ; while the Agricultura! Society 
of Pennsylvania is actively engaged in spreading fhe facts be- 
fore the people. The establishment of *‘Schools of Forestry,” in 
accordance with the plan that has worked so admirably in Ger- 
many, is earnestly recommended, together with other measures all 
tending to further the end in view. On one point all authorities 
seem agreed—that it is unwise to hand the timber resources of a 
country over to private parties, leaving them independent of all 
Government control. At one time this State owned every acre of 
the Adirondack region, but this noble domain was given away with 
a recklessness that is scarcely credible, and what it now possesses it 
has gained through tax sales, while its titles are thus of the most 
precarious character, the land speculators being engaged in a con- 
stant struggle to procure a cancellation of the sale, 
purchase of forest lands from individual owners is urged by the 
Commission, to remedy this state of things, and to prevent the stock 
of timber in the State from being too largely depleted. It is to be 
hoped that the Legislature will give heed to so reasonable a request. 


ties. 


PEACE OR WAR. 

HE exceptionally mild air of the Winter has softened the hearts, 
or at least the words, of the European war-lords. To a lover 

of his species nothing could be more grateful than the soft, cooing 
tone of the New Year's speech in Berlin, and the murmuring re- 
sponses from Vienna, Buda-Pesth, Rome and Paris. One turtle 
voice, indeed, is silent. 
his heart is too full, but because the 
days behind time ; but he will come at last and roar you, when he 
does roar, as gently as the other doves, The interests of humanity 
and the progress of nations are dear to each one of the rulers and 
the prime ministers, and they are all sternly bent upon keeping 
the peace, even if they have to fight for it. This happy frame of 
mind is fortified by the trivial consideration that no one Power 
feels quite strong enough to enter upon a war with any odds in its 
favor, The Germans are satisfied that Russia is temporarily weak, 
but the Triple Alliance is a little shaky and France is surprisingly 
strong, so that the German cup is mingled sweet and bitter, Aus- 


It may seem to | 
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{ But there can be no safety till a thorough revolution takes place in 





The wholesale | 





The Czar has nothing to say, not because | 
tussian calendar is twelve | 


tria longs for the “gean Sea, and is less anxious to fight Russia 


than to divide the spoil with her in a friendly way. What has 
Austria to gain by fighting the battles of Germany? Italy alone 
strengthens the hands of the German Empire against France. 
These two members of the Triple Alliance have a common interest 
in the west; but they must watch their eastern frontiers with 
sleepless eyes. 

The increased armaments, the casting and the conversion of 
cannon, the construction of war-ships, the frontier fortresses, the 
improvements in drill, and the massing of troops at the strategic 
centres, and the building of railways for military purposes, all look 
like war in procinct, as Milton has it; and, without the reiterated 
assurances of kings and emperors, it would be hard to believe that 
these things make for peace, All the more honor to those shepherds 
of the people for the honeyed phrases of New Year's Day ! 


SURGEON-GENERAL HaAmiILtTon has made a report to the Secretary 
of the Treasury that the ravages of yellow fever in Florida largely 
resulted from the fact that the people of that State are accustomed 
to ignore all sanitary laws—especially those concerning sewage. 
Even in the cities habits of filthiness prevail sufficient to bring a 
plague upon any community, The Government, stepping some- 
what outside of its accustomed functions, has undertaken the work 
of cleansing and disinfection, public free laundries having been 
established and fumigation being carried on from house to house, 


personal habits and sanitary arrangements, and until a system of 
drainage is adopted worthy of enlightened human beings. 


In a brief speech made at a soldiers’ reunion in Indianapolis, 
one night last week, General Harrison said: ** [ would like to hear 
a bugle-call throughout the land demanding a pure ballot. A free 
ballot, honestly expressed and fairly counted, is the main safe- 
guard of our institutions, and its suppression under any circum- 
stances cannot be tolerated.” These are significant words, and 
may prove to be the key-note of the policy of the incoming Admin- 
istration as to election frauds and outrages upon the ballot, North 
as well as South. 


THERE seems to be no doubt that the rate war has had a dis- 
astrous effect on the earnings of the Western railroads. The re- 
ports for the year just closed, which are now being prepared, will 
show a tonnage that was never before equaled, but they will also 
show that the companies lost money. It is said that there is 
scarcely a Western road that will be able to show as good a finan- 
cial statement for 1888 as for the year previous. The companies 
seem to be now coming to their senses, and it is probable that there 
will be no repetition of the wholesale folly of cutting each other’s 
throats, 


To DANCE or not to dance—that is the question. Shall there be 
an Inauguration Ball, and shall President Harrison be ushered into 
office by social ceremonies which shall include the oscillation and 
saltation of the human frame? The great Pension-office patio is 
being cleared of obstructions ; the money has been raised ; the 
floor-committee have ordered new dress-suits ; a good many tickets 
have been sold ; and now comes Theology with a remonstrance 
against Terpsichore. The Methodists of Indiana have resolved to 
frown on the Ball, and have uttered their protest to the President- 
elect. He prudently announces that he is in the hands of his 
friends, but at last accounts preparations for the Ball went on. 


Justice Nortn’s decision in a London court that private photo- 
graphs are private property is a reassertion, or rather a natural 
application, of a principle which should be familiar. Unscrupulous 
photographers have claimed the right to sell and exhibit photo- 
graphs of their customers against their will, and there have been 
legal opinions confirming this extraordinary view. .Thus it has 
been held that the employment and payment of a photographer to 
reproduce the features of a private person, for the latter’s private 
purposes, gave the photographer a right to use the negative for the 
publication of photographs for public sale. Justice North, how- 
ever, declares the photographer wholly in the wrong, and aptly 
says that while the negative belongs to the photographer, the copy- 
right is vested in the person photographed. This eminently sensi- 
ble decision should check a practice common abroad. Fortunately, 
this evil has been less prevalent here, although it exists, and Ameri- 
can courts, we believe, have decided that the photographer has no 
right to make merchandise of the likenesses of private customers, 


A JOINT resolution proposing a constitutional amendment rela- 
tive to the election of President and Vice-president and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, introduced in the House last week by Mr. 
Springer, embodies some important modifications of the present 
system. It extends the Presidential term to six years, and makes 
the President ineligible for re-election. It abolishes the Electoral 
College, and provides for a direct vote of the people. Each State 
shall be entitled to as many votes in the election for President and 
Vice-president as there are Senators and Representatives from each 
State. But each elector shall vote directly for his choice for Presi- 
dent and Vice-president, and the votes cast in each State shall be 
aggregated and apportioned to each candidate in proportion to the 
popular votes cast in such State for each candidate. The candidate 
having the largest fractions shall be entitled to the odd Presidential 
votes. The Bill further provides for the counting of the votes by a 
joint assembly of the two Houses of Congress, and such regulations 
are provided as to preclude the possibility of the result not being 
announced prior to March 4th. The term of Representatives in 
Congress is extended to three years, and shall expire on December 
3lst. Each session of Congress shall begin on the first Wednesday 
of January in each year. 


Parsons, the Northampton owner of white slaves, has been let 
off by an indulgent jury with a fine of $500. It will be remembered 
that this fellow has made a business of securing poverty-stricken 
immigrants, binding them by contracts and alleged advances, and 
then hiring them out to farmers and others whose chief desire was 
cheap labor. The poor wretches, absolutely penniless and unable 
to speak a word of English, were completely at the mercy of this 
speculator in human flesh and blood. They were forced to work 
like dogs, receiving insuflicient food and clothing, and but a frac- 
tion of their scanty wages, while Parsons appropriated the greater 
part by the aid of his system of farming them out. He denied 
various charges brought against him from time to time, but finally 
exposed himself when he left a thinly clad Pole for hours chained 
to his wagon-seat on a Springseld street in bitterly cold weather. 
This was but one of many similar acts of incredible meanness and 
revolting cruelty. His arrest followed, This is a case where the 
whipping-post would have been useful, but Parsons has escaped 
even the punishment of imprisonment, As he has made much 
money out of his miserable business, the fine was really of small 
account. The people of Massachusetts used to think that whole- 
sale confiscation was the least punishment merited by those who 
owned black slaves, even if the latter were not maltreated. 


Ir is unfortunate for Mr. Gladstone that he has on all subjects 
the courage of his convictions, while his intellectual fearlessness 
and honesty of purpose impel him to think aloud, He is often put 
in a wrong position by the frankness of his utterances, which are 
caught up and repeated and published with equal eagerness by 
injudicious friends and by open enemies, Reticence he will not 
learn. In this, as in many other respects, he offers the strongest 
possible contrat to Prince Bismarck, who detests him so cordially. 
The visit to Italy had its peculiar dangers for a public man so 
wholly committed to the cause of human freedom and so deeply in- 
terested at the same time in theological questions and the attitude 
of the Church towards modern life. Mr. Gladstone might have de- 
termined not to write about the Pope’s relation to Italy, but it was 
clearly impossible thas he should not talk, or be made to talk, on the 
subject. He may not have said, in so many words, what is pub- 
lished as his proposal for an arbitration for the settlement of the 
differences between the Papacy and the Kingdom of Italy, but it is 
doing him no injustice to assume that the idea of arbitration has 
presented itself to his mind as an acceptable termination of the 
present dead-lock. From looking with favor upon such a plan to 
proposing it, the distance is great, and Mr, Gladstone knows quite 
as well as any of his critics that unsolicited interference between 
them would be resented by the Vatican not less than by Italy. 
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SERVIA.— AN ELECTION SCENE, UNDER THE NEW CONSTITUTION. 









































FRANCE.— THE EIFFEL TOWER—WORKMEN DESCENDING BY THE SPIRAL STAIR-WAYS, 
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FRANCE.— COUNT D’HAUSSONVILLE, MEMBER OF 
THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 





The Leader of a Caravan. Long-eared Sheep. 


AFGHANISTAN. — SKETCHES ABOUT THE KOJAK PASS. 
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NEW ZEALAND,—THE GREAT SUTHERLAND FALLS, 1,904 FEET HIGH. 
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JANUARY 12, 1889.] 


GOVERNOR HILL’S INAUGURATION. 
HE simple ceremonies of installing the Gov- 
ernor of New York State were much ampli- 
fied at Albany on New Year’s Day, when the Hon. 
David Bennett Hill signalized his entrance upon a 
third term of office with a splendid military and 
civic display. The wide streets of the ancient city, 
the great public buildings and the long hill-sides 
formed a fine vantage-ground for the occasion, 
and were made the most of. Under command of 
General Amasa J. Parker, Jr., of the Third Bri- 
gade, and of Assistant Adjutant- general John 8, 
McEwen, a procession nearly two miles in length 
passed under the Governor’s reviewing eye. The 
Twelfth and Twenty-second Regiments, of New 
York ; the Thirteenth, of Brooklyn ; the Tenth, of 
Albany ; eighteen separate companies of the State 
Militia ; two independent companies—the Ancient 
Jackson Corps and the Hibernian Rifles, of Al- 
bany—and the Second Battery, formed the mili- 
tary part of the parade. Four Grand Army posts, 
under Commander -in-Chief General N. M. Cur- 
tis, the hero of Fort Fisher, with fifteen political 
organizations, composed the remainder. Distin- 
guished Democrats from all parts of the State 
marched in the ranks and paid honor to the re- 
elected Executive, and in an imposing way he was 

launched upon three years more of State ruling. 

Albany isn’t much used to gay times, and this 
was the gayest the dull city has known for many 
years. Brilliant uniforms, tuneful bands and pro- 
digious drum-majors vied in adding to a very 
portentous proceeding. It was a Democratic oc- 
casion. Everybody walked but the staff, Gover- 
nor, Lieutenant-governor, Secretary of State, and 
Mayor Mahar. The Hon. James Oliver, of Para- 
dise Park, New York, essayed to ride in the van 
of the Purroy Democracy, in company with a flo- 
ral ship of state. Rude hands side-tracked him 
before the review came, so nothing marred the 
Democratic symmetry and simplicity. New York, 
Brooklyn, Buffalo, Utica, Troy, Albany and Rome 
were the principal contributors to the civic end of 
the pageant. High hats reined supreme. 

The inauguration was conducted in the Assem- 
bly Chamber, Secretary of State Cook adminis- 
tering the oath. It was the first use made of the 
room since its stone-arched ceiling was taken 
down and replaced with a flat roof of papier- 
mache, after the manner in which work on the 
Capitol seems fated to be done, The Senate and 
the Assembly attended in a body, and Albany’s 
pretty girls came also, and watched the bachelor 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.— SENORA LAINFIESTA, WIFE OF THE MINISTER FROM 
GUATEMALA, SAN SALVADOR AND HONDURAS, AND A NOTED 
BEAUTY OF THE DIPLOMATIC CORPS. 
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Governor swear to ward the Constitution, and 
make everybody else do it too.‘ 

Governor Hill started upon his present term 
with the avowed object in view of becoming the 
Democratic candidate for President in 1892. The 
gorgeous affair in Albany on the first day of 1889 
was the first gun of what is meant to be a long- 
lasting, big and impressive boom, 


COUNTERFEITERS SURPRISED. 

,XTOTWITHSTANDING the extreme hazards in- 
4 volved, in these days of sharp detective 
service, the factitious business of manufacturing 
counterfeit money seems to keep a greater or less 
number of ‘crooks ” at work almost continually. 
The latest capture in this line was accomplished 
in Brooklyn, upon the night of Thursday, Decem- 
ber 27th, by Special Operative John P. Brooks, of 
the U. 8. Secret Service force, who surprised three 
men in the act of turning out a rather poor imi- 
tation of the silver dollar. Some of the base coins 
were red-hot in the molds, while the crucible, 
battery, milling-tools, and other paraphernalia, 
were in active employment in the hands of Messrs. 
Green, Cassidy and Kenney, the three men who 
constituted the gang. The two former are old 
offenders, both having recently completed terms 
in the Penitentiary for counterfeiting. The dol- 
lars turned out by their counterfeit-factory, upon 
the top floor of a tenement in Pearl Street, Brook- 
lyn, where they were arrested, had been in cir- 
culation in Brooklyn for two or three months 
past. Mr. Brooks traced up their source, and 
planned the raid so successfully, that when the 
doors were burst in by the police the crooked 
alchemists were completely surprised, and sur- 
rendered without resistance. 


eee a 


GEN. HARRISON’S ‘*“* CONSTITUTIONAL.” 


UR special art-correspondent at Indianapolis 
gives us a characteristic glimpse of President- 
elect Harrison taking his daily ‘‘ constitutional.” 
The general's habit of strolling alone about the 
streets is so well-known, that recéntly an enterpris- 
ing newspaper correspondent used it as the basis 
of a wildly sensational story about an assassina- 
tion conspiracy. The story overleapt itself, and fell 
flat. Gen. Harrison still promenades and muses 
‘*under the shade of melancholy boughs,” feathery 
with Winter’s snows, the scene in our picture be- 
ing University Square, showing the Colfax statue, 
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“We kin x 

* But s’posen he shows fight? 
cut up rusty, or——” 

‘‘Let him cut all he durn pleases !” broke in 
Scotty, savagely. ‘‘ Let him cut! 
him, all the same. Grangers is grangers 

Grangers were grangers, and therefore entitled 
to little but indignities at the hands of the cow- 
boys and ‘‘cattle-kings.” Though, legally, gran- 
gers, as the cattle-men scornfully denominate the 
squatters and homesteaders, have a right on the 
range, they are regarded as interlopers, and the 


received informally, in the parlor of their house, 
between 1,500 and 2,000 callers ; while in the din- 
ing-room there was a bevy of beauty, presided | 
over by Mrs. McKee, the general’s daughter, who | 
sat at the end of a table with a service for tea and | 
coffee before her, and dispensed these cheerful but 
not inebriating nectars, which other young ladies 
handed about on trays to callers, with such more | 
solid internal furniture as chicken-salad, wafers, 
almonds, and other light relishes—all in the good 
old-fashioned ‘* New Year's call” style. | 
| 





Reckon he'll 


MODESTY. 
MAE curtain sways across her blushing cheek, 
And while she pauses for fit words to speak, 
With one slim, restless hand she clasps the lace, | 


Shs ee ‘ | ing-gr so e cattle. 
And nestles in it half her lovely face. | ing-grounds of the cattle 


Sometimes these prejudices are fostered, if not 
| actually encouraged, by the cattle-kings. Knowing 
| that not many homesteads are necessary to injure 
| the range, they wink at the acts of their reckless 
| cowboys when a granger is ‘‘run out.” Should an 
| obstinate granger be killed, so much the better. 
There is no danger of his ever coming back. 

‘“‘He kin cut all he wants to,” said old Slade. 
‘We're able fer him.” 

Which statement was substantiated by the huge 
revolver holstered at the hip of each one of the 


So I have seen the matchless opal moon, 

That crowns the beauty of a night in June, 

Seeking to hide her thoughts, unconsciously, 

In a white cloud that drifts up from the sea. 
JAMES BucKHAM. 


HOW THE ELEPHANT CAME, 


By Tom P. MorGan. 


NVER since sunset, the prairie- breeze had 

E fanned a fever-fiushed little face. In at the | riders. 

open window of a “shack,” or cabin, close Although the consultation at the junction was 
to the little- worn by-road, it had brought the | not an extended one, by the time the cowboys were 
soothing sounds of the prairic-night and the faint | galloping down the by-road towards the shack of 
odors of the sleeping wild flowers. It had gently | the hated granger the last of the circus-wagons 
fluttered the flame of the candle, that, hour by was disappearing where the section-road wound 
hour, had sunk shorter, and it softly waved a long | into the strip of distant timber that fringed Buz- 
handbill that hung on a nail above the foot of the | zard Creek, and the yellow in the cast that had 
bed and was gay with pictures of strange acts and | superseded the earlier gray was fast changing to 
animals, orange. 

Bolt-upright in a splint-bottomed chair by the Every now and then, as the cayuses bounded 
bedside, a man had fallen asleep again and again, | along, Scotty turned his head to gaze regretfully 
in spite of his determination to remain awake, | towards the place where the circus had disappeared 
But, notwithstanding his weariness, he had slept | in the timber. 
lightly, and had often awakened at the sound of a | * Blast the granger!” he growled once. ‘That 
faint moan, or the touch of the night-wind as it | thar elephant was mighty nigh as big as a shack, 
softly stirred the erect and unruly wisps of his | an’ 
mop of tangled hair, and often seemed to him, **Plenty time enough to see him,” interrupted 
half waking, like the soft, caressing touch of child- | old Slade. ‘‘ We’re sorte killin’ two birds with one 
ish fingers. Every time he awoke with an anxious | stone this-a-way—runnin’ out the granger an’ 
start he saw that the fever - bright eyes of the seein’ the circus, both the same trip.” 
sick child were fixed longingly upon the pictured | “They'll begin to put up the tents as soon as 
handbill upon the wall, as it fluttered in the gen- | they git to town,” said Scotty, half regretfully. 
tle night-wind. And, each time, when the man | **T never seed re 
had cooled the parched lips with water or patted | ‘‘ Wal,”’ broke in Slade, ‘as I said, it won’t take 
the scanty pillow, the child had piped : | us but alittle bit yere. We'll chuck the granger’s 

‘Tell me more “bout the ole elephant, pappy !” | outfit into his wagin an’ tell him to git. He'll git, 

And the man had told again of the old elephant | or——” 

—how he was almost as big as the ‘‘ shack,” and He completed the sentence by letting his hand 
was dirt-colored, and had long, white tusks and | fall to the butt of the huge revolver at his hip 
great big flappy ears, and a trunk that he swung | ‘“*That’s what’s the matter!’ growled Scotty, 
from side to side as he walked. | full of wrath at the innocent granger, who ought 

* An’ he likes little boys-—don’t ho?” to have known that the cattle interests were the 

“Likes ’em first-rate!” the man would answer. | only ones regarded on the range, and have goy- 
“Thinks a heap of ‘em! | erned himself accordingly. 

And the fever-bright eyes of the child would be Neither the sleeping child nor the sick man de- 
bent more eagerly upon the long bill that fluttered | tected the approach of the horsemen. The soft 
on the wall, and, in spite of his loving anxiety, the | prairie-grass muffled the sounds of the hoof-beats 
man would nod, his head would slowly sink for- | of the cayuses. 
ward on his breast, and he would be asleep from The turtle-dove flew from the piece of a fence 
sheer weariness. as the squad came close, but the half - sleeping, 

Presently, as the candle burned almost out, the | half-delirious child did not notice the cessation of 
east grew gray, then lighter. A turtle-dove, that | her soothing, mournful coo. The orange in the 
had winged her way through the misty half-dark- | 




















eastern sky was climbing higher, and the myriad 


ness to a resting-place upon the topmost strand | forms of prairie-life were wakening all about to | 


of the settler’s piece of barbed-wire fence, greeted | greet the day. 
the coming morning with her soft, solemn ‘‘ coo- | 
woo !” 

With his dim, half- drowsy and haif- delirious | 
thoughts fixed on the poster, the child paid no at- } 
tentiou to the dove’s call or the coming day, and 
the man, sleeping, with his weary head bowed on | grangers ‘ll do. Some uv’em air pizen! 
his breast, heard not the one and saw not the | Then old Slade crept forward to reconnoitre. 
other. + The cayuses were withdrawn, to one side, almost 

If they had looked from the window of the | out of range of the little window of the shack 
“shack,” and the gray of the morning had turned | where the night-wind had drifted in, fanning the 
a little more to gold, the settler and the sick child | sick child’s feverish face. Soon a shaggy head was 
might have seen a novel procession passing along | lifted cautiously above the window-sill, but when 
the section-road, a quarter of a mile away. There | the sick child’s eyes opened they rested on the bill 
were queer, canvas-wrapped vehicles and queerer | that fluttered gently upon the wall. Then, as the 
blanketed animals that looked strange enough in | candle-flame, as if wearied with its spluttering 
the coming light, but which, denuded of their | struggle, expired, the child tossed uneasily, pant- 
wrappings in the glare of the sunlight and on the | ing in feeble gasps, and the man in the splint- 
main street of Range City, would blossom out into | bottomed chair awoke with an anxious start. He 
the more or less gorgeous chariots, cages and curi- | did not see the old cowboy’s shaggy pate, for it 
osities of a circus-parade, had been quickly jerked below the sill. 

But neither the settler nor the sick boy beheld ‘The ole elephant likes little boys, don’t he, 
them, and the one slept on in the splint-bottomed | pappy?” the child’s voice piped. 
chair, and the other gazed with weak wistfulness | To the anxious father the weak voice seemed 
at the fluttering bill on the wall. | weaker still, and it was with a face gravely appre- 

The last crawling end of the procession was | hensive, and tones a-tremble, that he told of the 
dimly discerned by a little squad of broad-hatted, | old elephant, in obedience to the piping. 
jangle-spurred horsemen, whose galloping cayuse ‘*Tell me more ‘bout the ole elephant, pappy.” 
ponies had carried them swiftly across the prairie Presently the sound of the granger’s voice had 
in the direction in which the circus was slowly | ceased, and after several moments of silence old 
taking its way. Slade cautiously raised his head. 

“Thar!” cried one of the cowboys, as they Upon the opposite side of the poor bed the 
reached the forks where the little-worn by-road | granger was kneeling, with his bearded face buried 
that passed the settler’s cabin left the section-road, | in the quilt beside the sick child, and his frame 
“Thar they air ! Come on !” shaking with soundless sobs, almost in unison 

The squad sgémed on the point of dashing | with the child’s gasping. 
along the segfion-road in the wake of the circus, Then, impatient and wondering at old Slade’s 

‘‘Hold4$n thar, Scotty!” cried the oldest man | delay, the rest of the cowboys, with the exception 
of the group. ‘*We’ve got “f of one who held the cayuses, hurried, and then 

‘* But thar’s a elephant, Slade !” interrupted the | crept forward till they were all squatted beneath 
first speaker, with an almost boyish enthusiasm. the window. At first their hands were on the 
tched a glimpse uv him among the wagons, | butts of their huge revolvers, but as the granger 

—" spoke in trembling tones every hand was with- 
drawn from its weapon. Then, one by one, they 
peered cantiously in, 

* Prayin’!” Scotty whispered softly to his neigh- 


rejected by old Siade. 


mp 















ever mind the elephant,” broke in old Slade. | 
e’ve got other business on hand jest now. Got 
to ketch a glimpse uv a granger, ‘stead of an ecle- 


phant, an’ sorto—” | bor. 
‘‘Sorto start a granger procession !” cried an- Then the child’s feeble voice interrupted the 
other of the broad-hatted ones. prayer. 





Pappy,” it moaned, half reproachfully, “I 
never saw a ole elephant!” 

‘T’m afeard he never will,” old Slade whispered, 
softly. 

The prayer grew more supplicating as the gran- 
gers trembling tones pleaded for his child's life. 


“Yes,” growled Scotty, ‘‘it’ll be a procession | 
that'll start quick and go a-tearin’. H’ain’t got no 
time to progic now !” 

““You bet! "Specially when thar’s a elephant as | 
big’s a house movin’ down the road away from | 
us,” said another. 
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the window were marvels of acumen, but as the 
prayer — vehement, almost agonizing — went on, 


| they understood most of the story of the struggles 
| of the despised granger. 


We're able fer | 


| little patches of prairie that they are bravely and | 
toilsomely trying to convert into fertile farms are | 
regarded as so much stolen from the rightful feed- | 





Impatient at any delay, Scotty suggested a very | 
| simple and effective mode of action, but this was | 


‘* Yes, ’n’ run yer head into some durned trap!” | 
the latter said, scornfully. ‘‘ Kain’t tell what these | 
|; manager feared that he was about to sustain his 





All night long the child had been growing worse, 
and as the prayer went on he gave no heed to it. 
Once he turned his almost insentient eyes from 
the fluttering handbill on the wall to the win- 


On New Year's Day, General and Mrs. Harrison | ‘‘’Twon’t take but little bit,” said old Slade. | Perhaps none of the cowboys squatting beneath | 


dow, yet the burning orbs, brightened but almost | 
blinded by delirium, saw nothing strange in the | 
quick ducking of old Slade’s shaggy head. 


The prayer ceased presently, but the granger 
still knelt with his head bowed, and the cowboys 
heard sounds that made Scotty whisper huskily to 
his neighbor : 

§¢ Cryin’! 

Then the one thought that was always upper- 
most in the child’s delirium asserted itself again. 

** Pappy,” the little voice piped, gaspingly, ‘tell 
me more about the ole elephant! I never seed 
him!” 


The prayer began again, more fervently, de- 


spairingly, than before, 

“*O God!” the granger prayed, ‘‘spare him! 
Let him live to see the ole elephant !” As he went 
on, the prayer grew more rambling. ‘Let him 
live! 
the ole elephant! Fer days 
was dropped out thar—he’s looked an’ longed fer 
to-day, that he might see the ole elephant. An’ 
now———" He broke down for an instant, and the 
men squatting outside stirred uneasily. ‘ Never 
seed the old elephant!” the prayer went on, half 
incoherently. ‘ Pore little feller! An’ when his 
maw died I promi-°d to be both father an’ mother 
to him, An’ vhat suave I done? Nuth’n’! nuth’n! 
No pleasures!” ie went on. ‘ But, what could 
I do, way out yere on a claim, with no money to 
buy nuth’n’ with? 
scrape spare money enough together so’s to— 
Wal, he’s a-gittin’ worse--an, oh, he'll never see 
the ole elephant, I'm afeard.” 

There was a stir among the cowboys, and 
old Slade looked cautionsly in at the window, the 
first rays of the rising sun sent the shadow of his 
shaggy head half way across the room. 

Very soon after, the bright rays shone full in tle 
faces of the group of cowboys, as the cayuses 
bounded across the prairie towards the point 
where the section-road wound into the strip of 
timber that fringed Buzzard Creek. No one had 
suggested the movement, but all had started as i: 
moved by a common impulse, though, to be exact, 
Scotty, the impatient, was a little ahead of his 
comrades, 
ing was said. 

‘*Prayed fer him to live to see the ole ele- 
phant !” muttered Scotty. 

‘*Wal,” said old Slade, earnestly, ‘‘if he lives 
half an hour an’ we have luck, blamed if he don’t 
see ss 

‘*That’s what!” broke in some one. 

‘*Mebby we kain’*t——” began another. 

‘*Mebby we kin !” interrupted Slade, firmly. 

‘*But elephants ig mighty ; 

‘“*No difference! We're able fer him, I reckon, 
an’—an’ the sick boy never seed a elephant '"’ 

Neither had several of the cowboys, except the 
glimpse they had caught of a broad back in the 
far-off procession. But if the Munchausen tales 
they had heard of the huge beast’s strength and 
ferocity caused them to feel any apprehension, 








Of “running out” the granger noth- | 


Think of the pore little feller ; never seed | 
ever since that bill | 


An’, now, when I managed to | 
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the old elephant’s trunk eased the child’s weight 
softly back to the pillow again. 

And the turtle-dove that had returned to the 
piece of a fence uttered her mournful coo, 

When the elephant went away, the granger was 
kneeling beside his dead, and on the pillow near 
the still face iay the bank-bill that had been given 
to old Nero’s driver, and beside it were other bank- 
bills. 

As the little cavaleade journeyed back towards 
the place where the section-road wound into the 
Buzzard Creek timber, old Slade said: ‘I’m agin 
this runnin’-out business !” 
**And me, too!” answered every cowboy of the 
group, and the subject was dropped. 

In the andience at the circus, that afternoon, 
was a little squad of broad-hatted and beweaponed 
cowboys, who surprised their neighbors by being 
on their good behavior during the entire perform- 
Only once did they applaud with anything 
like cowboy boisterousness, and that was when the 
children laughed and clapped their hands as the 
old elephant Nero came into the ring. 


ance, 


WIDE EXTENT OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
F}OTH foes and friends of woman's freedom are 

) unaware how far her suffrage has been gained. 
They never dream that her liberty covers an area 
greater than any of the famous empires of history, 
and than any of to-day. Both fancy that it exists 
mainly in one or two obscure nooks. To inform 
both, to abash foes and cheer the workers for the 
tight—and to enlighten and rouse the indifferent 
—the following facts have been toilsomely gath- 
ered : 

The slightest concession of the suffrage to any 
woman abandons the principle of sex disfranchise- 
ment. The matter then becomes merely a ques- 
tion how far such disfranchisem2nt continues, and 
how long it will. 

The large Province of Ontario touches the whoie 
northern bounds of New York and Michigan, part 
of those of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, and reaches to Hudson’s Bay. This 
great region, throughout which women vote (un- 
less married) on like terms with their brothers for 


| all elective officers save two, has a hundred and two 


thousand square miles. It is more than twice the 
size of New York; it nearly equals New York and 
Michigan together ; it equals Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
New York, New Jersey and Maryland. 

In Wyoming, women vote for every office for 
which their brothers do, and on the same terms, 
This great Territory has ninety-eight thousand 
equare miles, It is half as large again as all New 
England ; nearly as large as New England and New 
York ; about equals New York, New Jersey and 
Virginia ; is more than twice the size of Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware ; larger than North and South 
Carolina, than South Carolina and Florida, 

Kansas, the State where municipal woman suf- 
frage exists, contains eighty-two thousand square 
miles. It is greater than the joint extent of New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia 


} and Rhode Island—of nine States of the Union 


they gave no sign of such misgiving, as the cayuses | 
continued to kick the distance behind their flying 


feet. 

The advance of the circus towards the cattle 
country had not all been attended by good fort- 
une, but as the armed cowboys dashed up, the 


crowning misfortune. The tales he had heard 


of their reckless disregard for the persons and | 


property of strangers were fully as Munchausen- 
like as those the cowboys had heard of the ele- 


phant. The weapons drawn, as the manager felt | 


sure, to slaughter any opposers, were but as pro- 
tective measures against the anticipated charge 
of the elephant. The manager’s fears seemed re- 
alized as there was a nervous rush upon the part 
of the cowboys which hurried the elephant, driver 
and all out of the procession. Perhaps if he had 
beheld the bank-bill that found its way into the 
ready hand of the elephant-driver, he would not 


have wondered at the very slight resistance of | 


the latter. 
When he had recovered from the astonishment 
into which he had been thrown by the summary 


proceedings, the few words spoken, and the bank- | 


bills old Slade dropped as he hurried past, the old 


elephant was lumbering rapidly away in the midst | 


of the frightened and flouncing cayuses, 

The turtle-dove flew from the piece of a fence as 
the elephant and his captors hurried up to the 
shack. The grass muffled the footfalls of the an- 
imals. 

The granger was still on his knees, with his face 
buried in the quilt of the poor bed, and the morn- 
ing breeze that fanned the sick child’s face and 
fluttered the pictured bill on the wall ruffled the 
unruly tufts of his hair till it felt like the touch of 
baby-fingers, 

The little face was less flushed now, and the 
gasping feebler. The child's dim thoughts wan 
dered still more, and his eyes could hardly see the 
fluttering bill. 
pered, ‘will the ole elephant ever come ?” 

A great bulk barred the sunlight from the little 
window, and the long, snaky trunk glided in, and 
the finger-like protuberance at the end very softly 
clasped the sick child’s hand. 

‘Oh, pappy !— pappy ! 
come !” 


The bowed head of the granger was raised. 


“Pappy,” the weak voice whis- | 


The ole elephant has | 


The child had started half upright, and the little | 


hands were clasping the caressing trunk of the 
old elephant. 

Then, before the granger could give expression 
to astonishment, the clinging hands relaxed, and 


combined—and greater than either of the original 
thirteen, than a majority of the thirteen together, 
and than either of thirty-two of the to-day thirty- 
eight. 

3ut there is a greater region where women ex- 
ercise suffrage, though not at polls. Many will be 
surprised to learn that this is—Texas! In that 
State the school-officers are chosen by petitions to 
the county judge for their appointment, and he of 
course appoints those whose petitions are most 
largely signed. These petitions, women, on the 
same terms with their brothers, can sign, and thus 
practically vote without leaving home. Texas has 
two hundred and sixty-five thousand square miles, 
and 1s larger than California and Oregon ; nearly 
equal to all the Atlantic States but three ; to all 
the other States on the Gulf, 

Yor five thousand miles, from Atlantic to Pa- 
cific, from Gulf of St. Lawrence to Puget Sound, 
without one gap, stretches a belt of thirty States, 
Territories: and Provinces where women have 
begun to exercise some degree of self-government. 
In every Territory but one (New Mexico), and 
every Province of Canada but one (Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island), some law has been passed, more 
or less relieving women from disfranchisement. 
When the sun’s rays at Cape Breton first touch 
the shore of civilized America, they fall on women 
whom Nova Scotia’s laws make free; as those 
beams light up a long range of communities, they 
strike but one spot (Maine) where women are 
wholly shut out ; when they fade from the beach 
of Queen Charlotte Islands, they bid farewell, in 
sunset’s glowing hues, to thousands of women 
whom British Columbia has enfranchised. This 
great ‘‘Woman Suffrage Belt” is wondrous, too, 
for breadth. From Delaware Bay to Hudson’s 
Bay; from the Tennessee border to the Saskatcha- 
wan River; from the Alaska boundary to the 
Mexican Gulf, reaches this mighty region where 
woman is in some measure free, and besides its 
splendid length of some five thousand miles, its 
greatest breadth is two thousand! From the pe- 
tition vote for Texas school-officers, the petition 
vote of Arkansas and Mississippi for and against 
liquor - license, the tax-payers’ vote of Vermont, 
and the widow's school vote of Kentucky, to the 
full, free, equal suffrage of Wyoming, the degrees 
of woman's enfranchisement vary ; but every- 
where is the principle rejected, that in no case 
may women properly vote ; the iron rule of relent- 
less disfranchisement is broken. The area of this 
belt is in round numbers Two AND A HALF MILL- 
ION OF SQUARE MILES—equal to five-sixths of this 
country without Alaska, and to five-sevenths with 
it; nearly treble the organized Dominion of Can- 
ada, much larger than Russia, far larger than 
all the rest of Europe ; larger than China, Mon- 
yolia, Mantchooria and Siam; greater than all 
India, Thibet and Afghanistan, ‘ 
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In England, Scotland and Wales, women (unless 
married) vote for all elective officers save one 
(Member of Parliament), on like terms with their 
brothers. In Ireland, women vote everywhere for 
poor-law guardians; in Dundalk and other sea- 
ports, for harbor boards ; and in Belfast, for all 
municipal officers. In Sweden, their suffrage is 
about the same as in Britain ; and they vote, too, 
indirectly for Members of the House of Lords, In 
Russia, women, heads of households, vote for all 
elective officers and on all local questions, In 
Austria-Hungary, they vote (by proxy) at all elec- 
tions, including Members of Provincial and Im- 
perial Parliaments. In Italy, widows vote for Mem- 
bers of Parliament. In Finland, women vote for 
elective officers. In British Burmah, women tax- 
payers vote in the rural tracts. In Madras Presi- 
dency (Hindostan), they can do so in all munici- 
palities. In Bombay Presidency they likewise can, 
In all the countries of Russian Asia, they can do so 
wherever a Russian colony settles. The Russians 
are colonizing the whole of their vast Asian pos- 
sessions, and they carry with them everywhere the 
‘‘ mir,” or self-governing village, wherein women, 
heads of households, vote. Municipal suffrage now 
exists in New Zealand, and the Legislature | as 
resolved that women shall vote for Members 
Parliament. It also exists in Victoria, New So.:: 
Wales, Queensland and South Australia, Th. lat- 
ter’s Parliament has declared for women’s voting 
at Parliamentary elections, too, 

The Isle of Man, Pitcairn Island, Tasmania, Ice- 
land, Sardinia, Sicily, Nantucket, Long Island, 
and about 2,000 different islands, have various 
degrees of woman sufirage. 

A pamphlet by the present writer, called ‘ Free- 
dom’s Conquests,”’ about to be issued, shows that 
the total area of regions where some form of 
woman suffrage exists is over fourleen millions of 
square miles, and that their population is nearly 
three hundred millions. This area is half as large 
again as the immense British Empire ; seventy- 
five per cent. greater than the vast dominions of 
the Czar; four times the size of all Europe or 
Australasia ; double that of both combined; al- 
most equal to the North and South American 
Continents together. Its population equals that 
of all North America, South America and Africa, 
and almost equals the population of all Europe. 
Hamitton WILLcox. 


SENORA LAINFIESTA. 


QENoRA LAINFIESTA, whose portrait graccs 
nN one of our pictorial pages this week, is the 
wife of Sefior Francisco Lainfiesta, the Envoy 
and Minister Plenipotentiary from Guatemala and 
Salvador, and Minister Resident from Honduras. 
She is a young and accomplished lady of the 
Spanish type, and has deservedly taken a leading 
position among the beauties of the Diplomatic 
Corps—the body which has always played such an 
important part in soeial life at Washington, and 
which is said to be this Winter especialiy rich in 
charming matrons and maidens, both from the 


return of absent members and from new acces- 


sions, 
We expect to give a portrait of Minister Lain- 
fiesta next week. 





PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
THREE PoRTRAITs. 

AmonG our foreign pictures this week appear 
three portraits of timely interest. One is that of 
the Count d’Hanssonville, the new French Acade- 
mician. M. d’Haussonville succeeds the late M. 
Caro, whose panegyric he pronounced. He is the 
son of one Academician, the nephew of another, 
the Duke de Broglie, and the great-grandson of 
Mme. de Sta#l. A portrait is given of M. Ham- 
mer, the new President of Switzerland, whc, as 
Vice-president for 1888, merely succeeded the latc 
President Hertenstein, upon the latter’s death, a 
little earlier than he would have done in the regu- 
lar course of events ; forit is the almost invariable 
custom of the two Legislative Chambers, which elect 
the President of the Confederation for a term of 
one year only, to choose the Vice-president elected 
with him to take his place when he retires to the 
Ministry. The third portrait is that of the late 
Duchess de Galliera, whose récent death in Paris, 
at the age of seventy-three years, is so widely and 
sincerely mourned. Mme. de Gallera, born to the 
wealth and art-treasures of the richest families 
of Northern Italy, was married, so long ago as 
1828, to a cousin of her own, 2 man of vast wealth 
also. The Duke de Galliera died, leaving a fort- 
une, the personalty 0° which was computed at 
368,000,000 ; and the greater part of the Duchess’s 
life was spent in deeds of unostentatious but mag- 
nificent charity. No act of generosity got into the 
papers without bringing upon her a host of im- 

ystors and beggars. But this did not discourage 
1er, and she created a charitable ministry whose 
mission it was torclieve the wretched and inquire 
into cases of distress reported to her in begging 
letters. An orphan asylum, a hospital, and the 
beautiful art-museum near the Trocadero, Paris, 
are the principal public monuments identified 
with her name, Thirty-two million dollars were 
deliberately deeded away. Not more than a mill- 
ion dollars  ersonalty remained to her at the 
time of her death, and she had calmly made up her 
mind to finish ber days in an almshouse if she 
lived to eighty, 3: suid that charity first took 
possession of her soul after the death of her eldest 
son. The second son is a socialist, and at the age 
of one-and-twenty renounced his heritage and left 
his paternal home to live on his own exertions. 
He was for years an ill-paid usher in the College 
Chaptal, and is now a scientific professor at the 
Merge School, where he has a salary of $1,200 a 
year. He would not accept any money from his 
mother, whom he worshiped. 


ELECTIONS IN SERVIA, 


The general election of representatives in the 
Grand * Skuptschina,” or National Assembly, of 
the Kingdom of Servia, took place on Sunday, 
December 16th, under the new provisions of the 
amended Constitution. It appears that the royal 
influence was used rather adversely to the existing 
Ministry, that of M. Christich, the head of the 
Moderate Progressist party; and that the Radical 
party, whose chief is M. Ristich, have gained more 
than three-fourths of the seats, winning at least 
twenty in the towns and thirty in the rural dis- 











tricts. The new Assembly met on December 23d. 
The sketch which we reproduce shows the elec- 
tion riot at Vidovo, the chief magistrate being 
rescued by gendarmes, 

SKETCHES IN AFGHANISTAT, 


Up to the beginning of last year the British rail- 
way system on the Beloochistan frontier was open 
as far as Killa Abdulla, which is situated some 
sixty miles north of Quetta, and at an elevation of 
about 5,300 feet above the sea. The most extreme 

sritish outpost is at Chaman, about thirty miles 

due west of Killa Abdulla, and separated from it 
by the Kwaja Amran range of hills. The present 
means of communication between Killa Abdulla 
and Chaman is by a military road, which passes 
over the Kwaja Amran Range by the Kojak Pass. 
Sanction has now been accorded for the construc- 
tion of the railway between these two places, and 
work has already begun. The summit of the Ko- 
jak Pass is 7,300 feet above the level of the sea, 
and the view thence towards Kandahar is very 
impressive. ‘The Afghans are making use of the 
railway, and large caravans of camels come from 
Kandahar loaded with wood, and during the Sum- | 
mer with fruit. They take back hardware and 
bales of Manchester piece-goods. In the opinion 
of many English authorities it is only a question 
of time before the Ameer will ask for the loan of 
some of the Indian railway engineers to continue | 
the line into Kandahar, and then its extension to 
Cabu1 will follow as a matter of course. 





Tue FE1rret Tower, Paris Exposition. 


This wonderful structure, which on the Ist of 
January had passed the height of 700 feet, is rap- 
id!y rising to its ultimate 1,000 feet ; and M. Eiffel 
promises that the tower will be ready for the paint- 
ers and decorators early next month. The tower 
swarms with busy worl:men, and while numbers 
are occupicd at the top bolting and riveting the 
frame-work together, as quickly as the iron beams 
are hauled up, others are finishing the iron frame- 
work at the base. The framing of the large pavil- 
ion which will occupy the platform on the first 
story is also far advanced towards completion. Al- 
though the elevation of the structure is unprece- 
dented in building annals, the maximum oscillation 
of the summit of the tower, Engineering tells us, 
will not exceed seven inches, | 


SuTHERLAND Fauis, NEw ZEALAND, 


Falls that are supposed to be the highest in the 
world have lately been discovered between Milford 
Sound, upon the west coast of New Zealand, and 
Lake Te Anau. They are called after a prospector 
named Sutherland, who has been living a hermit’s 
life in Milford Sound for years past. The distance | 
from the Sound to the falls, over very rough coun- 
try, is between fifteen and sixteen miles. Mount 
Sutherland forms the background to them. They 
come down over acliff which seems quite perpen- | 
dicular in three grand leaps. The water, which ; 
constitutes about one-half of the entire volume of | 
the Arthur River, issues from a narrow defile in 
the rock at the top of the precipice. It then makes 
one grand leap of 815 feet into a rocky basin on 
the face of the cliff. Issuing forth once more, it 
makes another fine leap of 751 feet, and then goes 
tumbling headlong in one wild dash of 338 feet, 
into the pool right at the foot of the precipice. 
The tota! height of the fall is 1,904 feet, thus mak- 
ing it one of the highest water fa: 3 in the world. 


A VISIT TO CARDINAL MANNING. 


A Loxpox correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Press gives an interesting account of a visit to 
Cardinal Manning, of his habits, work, ete. We 
quote: ‘*The door was opened by a middle-aged 
woman, who wore a white apron over a dark-gray 
dress. Not much of the style of a prince of the 
Church about here, I thought, as I entered a wide 
hall entirely bare of furniture. The woman opened 
a door to the right, and I found myself in a large, 
well-lighted library, two sides of which were filled 
with book-cases, reaching from floor to ceiling, and 
containing 10,000 volumes of works of every de- 
partment of literature, although theology, philos- 
ophy and history predominated. It was just the 
library as such a man as Cardinal Manning would 
need. The furniture was of the plainest kind, 
consisting of an oblong table, half a dozen chairs 
and a cheap carpet of neutral tint. Pictures of a 
religious character covered the walls, among which | 
I noticed portraits of Pius IX., Leo XIII., Cardinal | 
Wiseman and King Edward the Confessor. 

‘* While I was examining the pictures the library- 
door opened, and a tall, slender and delicate fig- 
ure glided into the room, The red cap told me I 
was in the presence of the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster, Henry Edward Manning. His sim- 
ple, gentle manners made me feel at home at once, 
I found him deeply interested in the United States, 
Like many of his intelligent countrymen, he looks 
upon America as the country of the future, where 
the mental and the physical development of mau- 
kind are destined to attain their highest perfec- 
tion. The rapid and remarkable growth of the 
Catholic Church in the United States astonished | 
him. He said in England there were only 1,000,000 
Catholics in a population of 35,000,000, and 900,000 
of those were Irish. The Cardinal is greatly in- 
terested in the temperance cause, and attributes 
most of the misery of the poorer classes to the vice | 
of intemperance. He stated that Ivishmen drink 
from joviality, Englishmen from brutality ; but 
it is easier to reform an Irish than an English 
drunkard, Cardinal Manning is often consulted 
by the Government on many important matters, 
especially upon the subject of education and the 
improvement of the condition of the poor. He is 
in favor of universal education, but an education 
with religion, not an education that leads to infi- 
delity, such as the education which the youths of 
France are receiving at the present time. Just 
opposite the Cardinal’s residence, land has been 
bought for the new Catholic Cathedral at a cost of 
#400,000. The Cathedral will probably cost over | 
$2,000,000, Sir Tatum Sykes has promised to build 
it at his own expense, devoting ten years to the 
undertaking under his own personal supervision, 

“For the last twenty years Cardinal Manning, 
who is now about eighty years of age, has been 
constantly and conspicuously before the world, 
Not only as a preacher and controversialist has 
he appeared before the public, but he has been a 
prominent figure in the social world of London, 
meeting on an equal footing dukes and _ princes, 
as well as the most intellectual men of the time. 
Nor is he to be found wanting in the work of the 
vast archdiocese of which he is the head. Many 
a poor man’s death-bed has been blessed by the 
presence of the great Cardinal wig and 
many a poor family relieved by the same liberal 
hand that wrote the most powerful defense of the 
Vatican decrees and the astute arguments in favor 
of the independence of the Holy See, 

“The Cardinal ix on early riser, getting up at 
five in Summer and six in Winter. After half an 








| preservative. 


, ance 


hour's meditation he says mass in his private 
chapel, and then passes thirty minutes in thanks- 
giving. He breakfasts at seven in Summer and 
eight in Winter, which is very early for an En- 


glish gentleman; Jate hours at night and late | 


hours in the morning are the rule in London: 
After an extremely light breakfast, the Cardinal 
passes’ an hour or two over his correspondence 
and the Times, and devotes the rest of the morn- 
ing to literary work and to matters belonging to 
his archdiocese, receiving all visitors with the most 
gentle and winning courtesy. His voice in con- 
versation is low but clear, and his smile is sin- 
gularly sweet. He is not a great talker in the 
sense of talking much, but he expresses himself 
with great clearness on all subjects, a proof that 
he has thought much, 

‘* When I looked at the spare, emaciated figure 
and the thin, wan face of Cardinal Manning, it 
seemed strange that one possessing so little manly 
strength could endure the constant demand upon 
his mind and body required by the exalted posi- 
tion which he holds among the princes of the 
Church of Rome.” 


A GERMAN FLOATING EXHIBITION. 


Tae Berlin correspondent of the New York 
Tribune writes: ‘‘German enterprise has at last 
awakened to a scheme which sounds American in 
its originality. The Export Society has decided 
to build the ‘ Floating Exhibition Palace of Ger- 
many,’ having raised 5,000,000 marks for the pur- 
pose. The plan is to beard the foreign industrial 
lion in his den, so to speak, and to sail from port 
to port showing the superiority of German wares. 
‘International exhibitions,’ says the prospectus, 
‘do not occur often enongh, and must be supple- 
mented in this way.’ The vessel is to be called the 
Kaiser Wilhelm, and will be the work of German 
ship-yards, and on a scale more magnificent than 
that of any craft afloat. According to plans, the 
ship will be 172 meters long, 20 wide and 14 high. 
It will have four engines propelling as many 
screws, The material will be principally German 
stec]. The cost of the two-years tour is estimated 
at 3,150,000 marks. The income from the rented 
space—1,000 to 1,200 marks for each booth—and 
from sales will be, it is thought, at least 7,260,800 
marks, thus leaving a balance of 4,110,800, or over 
2,000,000 marks annually—a pretty sum on the 
pages of the ledger. Emperor William has prom- 
ised his aid to the enterprise. and it is hoped that 
the vessel will sail from Hamburg on her first voy- 
age in the Spring of 1890.” 


THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
Woop-WorKERS are using naphthaline as a wood- 


It is said to leave the wood dry, and 
with only a faint aromatic odor. 


A Sweptsu scientist claims to have discovered 
the secret of artificially petrifying wood, by which 
means he believes edifices may be built of wood and 
converted into stone. At present the cost is abont 
#500 per cubic inch, so that the discovery does not 
promise an immediate revolution in building. 


Tue uses of the cotton-plant are developing rap- 
idly. Formerly the tibre of the blossom was the only 
part utilized. Then the seed began to supply a 
large proportion of the * olive-oil” and “lard” in 
the country, and now the hulls are found to be 
cheaper and better than wood for paper-pulp. 


A report from Elba states that the whole of the 
island is infected by phylloxera. In Toscana the 


| efforts to check the plague have as yet proved un- 


snecessful. The insect has also made its appear- 
at Parmi in Calabria, at Novara, and at 
Cervo in Liguria. Reports from the neighborhood 
of San Remo and from Lombardy state that the 
infected areas are constantly increasing. 


Some chemically prepared wicks are now being 
made for use in all kinds of oil-lamps. The method 
of their preparation has not been published, but 
the form in which they are sent ont, ready cut in 
lengths for use, is certainly an improvement on 
the old-fashioned method, It is claimed for these 
new wicks that their burning quality is thirty per 
cent, higher than that of the ordinary wicks. 


At the Royal Powder Factory of Wetteren, in 
Belgium, a new gunpowder is being made. They 
call it poudrepapier, or 1g atongt and it is 
claimed that a charge of 2'¢ grams (39 grains) 
gives, in a rifle of small calibre, an initial velocity 
of 660 yards to the ball. This is equal to, if it 
does not beat, the Lebel powder. The additional 
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Al HOME AND ABROAD. 


Tue output of lead and silver at the Leadville 
district during 1888 was valued at #11,830,205, 


Tue Republican majority in the next House of 
Representatives will be at least three and may 
reach seven. 

Tue Methodist ministers of Indianapolis have 
joined in a movement in opposition to the In- 
auguration Ball. 

Durine the past year, 583,595 immigrants were 
landed at Castle Garden, an increase of 1,977 over 
the previous year. 

Ir is said that there are 30,000 colored children 
in Maryland who cannot find accommodation in 
the public schools. 


THE reduction of the public debt during the 
month of December amounted to $14,427,595.08. 
Total cash in the Treasury, #615,591,078.58. 


Newtown, Long Island, has developed quite an 
epidemic of ‘ natural-gas fever,” since Farmer 
G. 8. Jervis’s recent discovery of gas in a gully 
on his farm on the old Court road. 


Tue National Board of Trade has memorialized 
Congress, through Senator Sherman, of Ohio, to 
suspend in future the purchase of silver bullion 
and the coinage of the silver dollar. 


A commiITTEE has been formed in Milan for the 
celebration of Verdi's jubilee this year. It is 
hoped that a ‘‘ cycle” of his operas will be per- 
formed, if possible, with the co-operation of Patti 
and the tenor Masini. 


In turning over to Mayor-elect Grant the Mayor- 
alty of New York on New Year’s Day, Mayor Hewitt 
said: ‘If you have half the pleasure in taking up 
those duties that I have in laying them down, you 
must feel a very happy man.” 


A PETITION has been presented in the United 
States Senate urging a complete enumeration in 
the next census of the surviving veterans of the 
War of the Rebellion, including name, age, resi- 
dence, and length of service. 


Tue only foreigners to whom the French Legion 


| of Honor decorations were awarded on New Year's 


Day are Messrs. Scribner, of the Agricultural De- 
partment at Washington : Munson, a vine-grower 
of Texas ; and Joeger, of Missouri. 


Firty-SEVEN pauper immigrants were returned 
to Europe in one day, recently. Some of the un- 
fortunates had not asingle penny, and their pass- 
age-money was paid by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Emigration Commissioners, 


Tue two American base-ba]l teams who have 
been introducing our national game in the anti- 
podes left Australia on the 7th inst., after a very 
successful and enjoyable season. The Chicago 
nine came ont ahead of the All-America in the 
series of games. 

Tue resumption of the evictions in the Gwee- 
dore district, in County Donegal, with increased 
brutality on the part of the bailiffs and police, has 
aronsed the people of the Catholic portion of Ire- 
land to intense indignation, which promises in 
some localities to lead to bloodshed. 


Over sixty designs for the Grant Monument 
have been received from artists in this country 
and Europe. The Monument Fund amounts now 
to $130,000, and the supporters of the movement 
are confident that as soon as designs have been 
selected further funds will be forthcoming. 


Mr. SprinGer’s Bill for the admission of the 
Territories to Statehood suggests the names of 
Winona, of Monteznma and of Tacoma for South 
Dakota, New Mexico and Washington Territory 
respectively, while North Dakota will retain the 
name Dakota, and Montana will be unchanged. 


Mr. Lanoucuere, M.P., declares that there are 
at present over a million girls in England unable 
to secure husbands, and suggests as a remedy that 
the girls should be allowed to propose—in fact, 
that the courting and proposing should hencefor- 
ward be a busjness appertaining equally to both 
se Xess, 

A CONVENTION of colored Catholics was held in 
Washington, D.C,, last week. Resolutions were 
adopted recommending the establishment of col- 
ored Cathohe orphan asylums, favoring temper- 


; ance, and urging Cardinal Gibbons to give his 
| co-operation towards the speedy erection of the 


advantages are attributed to it of not smearing the | 


barrel, of producing no smoke, and of causing lit- 
tle recoil. 

One of the troublesome questions which archi- 
tects have never been able to settle is the placing 
of permanent foundations under large buildings. 
The very latest experiment tried, according to the 
American Architect, is to cover—before commenc- 
ing the footing—the entire area of the excavation 
of the building with a thick stratum of concrete, 
laid directly upon the top of the clay hard-pan. 
The depth of this course is nearly two feet, and its 
object is to strengthen the clay, that the settlement 
may be reduced to a minimum, 


A new candle has been bronght out which ex- 
tinguisbes itself in an hour. This it does by means 
of a tiny extinguisher of tin which is fastened in 
the wax by wires, and which effectually performs 
its task. It is only necessary to remove this di- 
minutive extinguisher when its work is done, and 
the candle is again ready to burn another hour. 
An automatic gas-extinguisher has lately been pat- 
ented by Joseph Heroux, of Yamachiche, Canada, 
which consists of a spring stop-cock, which shuts 
automatically when the gas ia extinguished, The 
mechanism used is based on the lineal expansion 
of metals, 

AN important paper by Professor Virchow, on 
**Land and People in Ancieut and Modern Egypt,” 
appears in the current number of the ‘ Transac- 
tions of the Berlin Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde.” It 
embodies some of the results of Professor Virchow's 
ethnological researches during his recent visit to 
Egypt. It has hitherto been thought that the fe/- 
lahin of to-day are of exactly the same physical 
type as that of the most ancient known mayplion 
population. Professor Virchow, however, holds 
that the evidence afforded by the oldest sculpture, 
as well as by the skulls of the earliest period, tends 


Colored Catholic Institute in Washington, 


GoveRNoR Beaver, in his Message to the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature, favors the early passage of 
a resolution submitting thé proposed constitutional 
amendment regarding prohibition, so that an elec- 
tion can be held in May or June. He also favors 
the snhmission of the amendment abolishing the 
payment of a tax as a qualification for voting. 


Av St. Peter’s English Lutheran Church, in Bal- 
timore, on New Year’s Day, donations of groceries 
and wearing apparel were made by the members 

id friends of the congregation for the orphans of 

umond, Ind., and for the students of Hickory, 

N. ©. Heaped on the altar were muslins, canton- 

flannel, shoes, hosiery, dolls, ete. At the base, 

forming an immense railing, were cans of fruit, 
coffee, sugars, teas, hams, crackers, etc. 

In the French Chamber of Deputies, a few days 
since, in reply to an attack that the Government 
was going to extremes in secularizing schools, 
Premier Floquet declared his warmest mA of 
everything that had been done to secularize the 
schools, The Republic, he said, desired to free edu- 
cation from all religious influence. M. Floquet’s 
speech was received with enthusiastic applause, 
and a motion to print and placard it thronghout 
France was carried by a vote of 276 to 166. 


win Hennikern Heaton, M.P., who has ac- 
cepted an invitation to visit the United States 
carly this year, expects while here to appear be- 
fore Congress in advocacy of ocean penny postage, 
and much of the time of his visit will be devoted 
to the furthering of cheap postage. His idea is, 
that as letters are now carried long distances by 
rail at the penny rate, with a profit to the Post- 
office departments of England and the ited 


| States, penny postage between England and Amer- 


to show that the primitive type in Egypt was | 


brachycephalic, whereas the types which exist at 
the present time, and have existed for ages, are 
dolichocephalic and mesocephalic, Whether the 
change was produced by the influence of environ- 
ment, or by the influx of new races, cannot, ac- 
cording to Professor Virchow, be definitely deter- 
mined by the evidence at present at our disposal , 
but, of the two views, the latter, he thinks, is the 
more probable, 


ica would be perfectly feasible. 


A number of letters have been exchanged by 
President Cleveland and President-elect Harrison 
since the election. Mrs, Harrison has also been in 
weekly correspondence with Mrs, Cleveland with 
reference to numerous household affairs which a 
woman of Mrs, Harrison’s domestic thoughtful 
ness and care would deem important to know, It 
is said by those who seem to speak from knowl- 
edge of past changes of White House occapants 
that more friendly relationship with the outgoing 
and incoming families never existed. 
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Daybers Echo: 
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A Map Race, 
BY 
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CHAPTER XII.— SOME PAGES FROM THE LIFE OF 
THE AUTOCRAT OF DAYBER’S ECHO, 


ID you ever study mechanics? Do you know 
]) anything of stress and strain? Do you know 
that you may put a coiled spring in a bex, 
place a load upon it, fasten it firmly to it, and leave 
it for so long a time that the removal of the load 
will give it back none of its original strength and 
form and elasticity ? Do you know that, if taken 
in season, the removal of that which supported 
the spring will allow it to expand to the shape and 
size it had at first, though the load be firmly fast- 
ened to it and destined to rest upon it and ‘hide it 
from the observer forever? Do you know, in a 
word, that a bent spring may expand downward 
as well as upward? Do you know that a spring 
with its support gone must expand in that way ? 
And—— 

Do you know that there is a science of mechan- 
ics in the spiritual world, as well as in the world of 
matter? Do you know that there are loads psy- 
chological as well as loads physical ? Do you know 
how wonderfully the nervous system of a man is 
like a coiled spring in its powers and possibilities ? 

If yon have followed me in my argument, you 
can understand without difficulty the way in which 
affairs took shape at Dayber’s Echo after Mrs. 
Dayber’s removal. 

The circumstances of the inheritance, with the 
very strange conditions imposed by the will, had 
cramped and dwarfed the nature of Nathan Day- 
ber. The man he had unwittingly employed to 
watch over him had proven to be a load upon him 
—and a load from whom there seemed to be no 
likelihood of an escape. Mrs. Dayber had been 
his support, both mental and moral, and she was 
gone. It is not strange that in her absence he be- 
came quite himself again, with the old tastes, the 
old pursuits, the old beliefs, and something which 
so nearly resembled the old-time vigor of will that 
he did not doubt it to be that, nor did Mande. In- 
deed, with the removal of the one, the only one, to 
whom he had as a finality believed the predication 
of insanity possible, it would have been strange if 
he had not gone back to something resembling— 
much as the shadow resembles the substance—the 
man he had once been. As for Lionel, the co-heir 
with himself, he was rapidly forgetting that there 
was such a man—or that there ever had been. 

Dr. Arnold Anson took his new place in Nathan 
Dayber’s household so naturally that he disarmed 
every suspicion. And that is saying much, very 
much, when we remember that his natural foes—if 
they could have known it—were a man who was 
mad and a woman who was in love. 

Maude suspected nothing. All that she had 
seen or heard from her father, that could have 
been construed, by a more experienced person, 
into evidences of mental weakness, she attributed 
to nothing more serious than the agony and de- 
spair which must have been bis in connection with 
his knowledge of her mother’s sad condition. She 
did not doubt the truth of the terrible thing they 
had said of her mother ; she did not doubt the 
justice—the safety—the necessity of her removal ; 
the first wild outburst of grief once over, when 
she struggled back to her dreary, darkened world 
from the swoon in which she had lain when her 
mother went away, she calmly and resignedly gave 
up any hope of ever seeing that mother again, 
rational and strong and well, until she should meet 
her in a world where a lesion of some nerve-centre 
shall have no power to wreck or ruin a human 
soul, Sometime, she hoped, she could go to see 
her mother, in the retreat to which she had been 
taken, but not yet—not yet ; had her father, or 
Anson, or both, urged such a journey or such an 
interview in the early days of her bereavement, 
she would have pleaded against their wishes. In- 
deed, I am not quite sure that she would not have 
defied their commands, Sometime—sometime— 
the name of the time with the promises of whose 
goods and glories we mortals love to cheat and de- 
lude ourselves and one another—sometime—some- 
time! Sometime she would go—go and see her 
mother, go and listen to wild words without wis- 
dom, go and see the smile without sense, go and 
look into the eyes no longer as deep as the soul! 
Sometime—sometime ! But not now—not now! It 
was thus that this girl, her imprisoned mother’s 
strongest hope, save one, unwittingly failed her. 

Maude would have rejected as absurdly impos- 
sible apy assertion regarding her father’s lack of 
mental vigor. Any suspicions which might once 
have found a lodgment in the fertile soil of her 
mind and heart were torn up, burned to the ashes 
of forgetfulness, and scattered by the winds of ob- 
livion. True that her father was moody, silent, 

norose. What of it? Who, in his place, could 
aave been otherwise? He had spoken harshly, 
cruelly, madly, to her; undoubtedly he had re- 
gretted it; she prayed God he had forgotten it. 
It was a harsh and ungentle hand which had put 
her and her lover apart—it was a terrible mandate 
which had sentenced them to walk in paths apart 
as long as they should live. And yet, so said this 
loyal, though young and little- knowing, maiden, 
was it not better so—far better—since her mother’s 
calamity made possible, in her case, a taint so hor- 
rible as to make marriage a crime? 

Maude had no suspicions nor distrust for Dr. 
Arnold Anson. Any feelings of that sort which 
she might have harbored prior to that time died 
utterly, strangely enough, in the hour when her 
mother’s forcible removal should have confirmed 
them. Tooready to reach her own conclusions in 
her own way, without needed data for a founda- 





| 


tion, or the products of logic for a superstructure, 
she asked few questions. In consequence, she was 
told but few lies. 

Her father, so Maude reasoned, had found cause 
to think her mother’s mind unsound. He had, 
naturally, called upon expert assistance to watch 


and determine and decide. She could have wished | 


he had selected a different sort of man, instead of 
the one he did. But, after all, she really couldn’t 
see what difference it would have made. Her 
mother must have gone, in any event. Another 
man might have been more unkind than Arnold 
Anson ; indeed, she didn’t see how one could have 
been more kind—unless he could have found it 
safe to let her mother remain at Dayber’s Echo. 

Her father must need a private secretary, so she 
very readily concluded, since his great loss would 
unfit him—for a time—for the duties appertaining 
to the management of so large and important an 
estate as Dayber’s Echo. What more natural than 
that he should shrink from the added publicity 
which the admission of another man to an inti- 
mate knowledge of his affairs would necessitate ? 
What more fitting than that he should offer it to 
the young doctor who had been so skillful and so 
discreet ? What wiser thing, in his turn, could a 
young man, without a practice, have done than 
accept a place the duties of which were hardly 
more than nominal, while he might read, study 
and experiment to his heart’s content ? 

I am sorry to have to write Miss Maude down as 
so poor an observer and so unskillful a logician. 
But you or I, in her place, might have done no 
better. 

It would be natural to write that Maude feared 
Arnold Anson a little. She did. 

It would be eminently proper, and quite pleas- 
ing to me, to say that she began this new stage of 
her life by despising and hating him. I regret 
being unable to please myself and to satisfy the 
proprieties. She had a genuine respect for the 
man. She actually liked him a little. 

As for ‘little Lionel,” he had nothing to say, 
whatever his childish thoughts may have been. 
And Nathan? He was too fearful—too weak— 
too vacillating to do more than keep up a cheer- 
ful show of planning and arranging—behind and 
beneath which was hidden as servile an obedience 
as one man ever rendered to another. 

Knowing little of the real state of things, the 
neighbors and the outside world had not much to 
say. All things considered, anything that might 
have been said would have had little effect. 

Servants soon accustom themselves to any new 
administration, and are not unready to loyally up- 
hold the powers of the new régime. One does not 
need to go among courtiers, and mingle with rank 
and titles, in order to find the sad and pathetic 
application of the time-honored cries of farewell 
to the old and welcome to the new. Humanity is 
born, grows, rises —falters, falls, dies—to the 
mournful cadence of * Le roi est mort; vive le 
roi!” 

If ever there was a true autocrat, a man of ab- 
solutely unlimited power within the boundaries of 
the region over which he asserted his authority, 
Arnold Anson was one, And he was not long in 
reaching that height, either. This way and that, 
here and there, as far as Dayber’s Echo extended, 
his will was Jaw, his wishes were unquestioned. 
And this had come to be true within one week, or 
Jess, from the day when he sent the rightful mis- 
tress of this fair domain away to a fate beside 
which death would have been merciful. 

Who could say anything regarding the arbitrary 
assumption of power by this usurper? Surely not 
Maude, who recognized in him only the mouth- 
piece of her father’s wishes, and the workman 
who quietly did what he demanded done. Surely 








not the servants, especially after one or two un- | 
fortunate ones had found only dismissal answering | 
their protests, and had found appeal equally as un- | 


availing as tardy promises of loyalty. Surely not 
the men with whom Nathan Dayber had dealings, 
the men who collected his revenues, the men who 
received his money in bank, or the men from 
whom the provisions and supplies for his house- 
hold were purchased. It was quite the thing, was 
it not, for the body of a check to be in the hand- 
writing of one’s private secretary, when the signer 
was fortunate enough to afford a servant called 
by that title? It would seem so. And no one 
suspected that the wrong man issued the com- 
mands—that when Arnold Anson had written the 
checks, unordered and unauthorized, he simply 
said : “Sign!” And whose business would it have 
been if any one had suspected, or even known? 

Perhaps Arnold Anson was not a man of busi- 
ness. He certainly did not act like one. On the 
one hand, the income of the great estate was not 
invested in such a way as to greatly and rapidly 
increase the wealth of Nathan Dayber ; Anson con- 
tented himself with safe and conservative ways in 
which to dispose of what was not used regularly 
by the various members of the household. I say 
**Anson contented himself,” for it was all as he 
said, as time went on—and as time went on more 
and more, so was it still more as he willed it. 

But, on the other hand, he did not steal himself 
rich at the expense of Nathan Dayber—a thing 
which the average man in his circumstances, with 
the loose regard for morality which he had shown 
—a person entitled to be called a good business 
man, but good in no other respect—could have 
been confidently expected to have done. That Ar- 
nold Anson did not do this could not have been 
attributed to fear. It surely could not have been 
for the lack of opportunity. Could any one have 
watched him closely, he would have been sorely 
puzzled ; it would puzzle any one to find a man 
apparently too honest to pilfer a penny-—while 
he persistently plotted to steal an immense estate, 

Can I say that the fascinations of his daily pur- 
suits kept Arnold Anson from greed and covet- 
ousness ? No; for every night, when he was alone 
in his room, with the lights ont, and with all the 
world about him as silent as death, he never failed 
to promise himself—his other eclf—that he, or it, 


| not be comp ‘ed, for the sake of his own inter- 
| ests, and for the sake of keeping his place in the 


; morbid side of psychology from the use of books 








should surely have Dayber’s Echo some day—ay, | 
some day—surely some day. Not all the charms | 
of experiments, conducted with the most costly | 
apparatus and the rarest of materials, could still | 
this greedy craving which found voice in his lat- 
est words every night. Not the wildest specu- 
lations among the most marvelous mysteries of | 
the border-lands of the science of the human soul | 
could silence him. 

““T save—save—save ! 
all be mine ; all mine.” 

This was his cry, his desire, his will. And then 
—as sleep would creep nearer him—he would de- 
mand of the darkness and the night: ‘‘ Why? 
Why? Why?” 

It must not be understood that Arnold Anson was 
a miser, either for himself or others, for nothing 
could be farther from the truth. He dressed well ; 
the old man dressed well ; Lionel and Maude were 
clothed as never before in all their lives. And the 
money of Nathan Dayber paid for it all, of course. | 
And there was an unstinted abundance of money | 


And, some day, it shall 





whenever books or materials for study and work | 
were in question. Add to all this the fatt that | 
Anson was, at heart, something of an epicure, and | 
that he gratified himself fully in every demand his 
palate made upon the wealth of his employer, and | 
you cannot fail to see how affairs shaped them- 
selves in the household upon which he had fast- 
ened himself. 

But, when it came to saving money, this man 
who need not have stooped to vulgar stealing, this 
man who could have demanded nothing which Na- 
than Dayber would not have freely given, laid up 
all there was among the possessions to which he 
had no greater claim than the often-reiterated as- 
sertion that they would all be his—some day ! 

Autumn faded into Winter, and Winter slipped 
slowly by. Spring was near at hand again. It 
was almost one year since Lionel Dayber made 
the strangest will that ever any man took it upon 
himself to devise. The months seemed to have 
made little change in affairs at Dayber’s Echo 
—very little change. Had the rule of Dr. Arnold 
Anson been a little less absolute at first, one might 
have said that his power had increased ; perhaps 
it had ; yet—how is it possible? It seemed, low as 
the powers of his mind had fallen, as though Na- 
than Dayber was insensibly—slowly— almost in- 
appreciably—falling to still lower depths ; but of 
course,no one save Anson said or guessed any- 
thing of the sert ; he began to wonder if he should 





house the possession of which he coveted, to begin 
to get more of his increasing knowledge of the 


—and less of it from the use of Nathan Dayber ! 

Little Lionel was possibly not quite so strong as 
he had been, though only the love-sharpened eyes 
of jis sister Maude saw anything which could be 
called by so unpleasant a name as a change for 
the worse. 

Maude was as quiet, as sad-faced and as slow- 
moving as she had been in the earlier days which 
had followed her double loss—the loss of her mo- 
ther and her lover. But in the girl's eyes resigna- 
tion had taken the place of the bitter and despair- 
ing grief which had shone there for so long. She 
had loved her mother as tenderly as ever girl did, 
but, to her, her imprisoned parent was as much 
dead now as though her mind had been so hope- 
lessly gone that freedom from the thralldom of 
the brain though which she supposed it vainly 
and erratically endeavored to work were the only 
possible remedy. Her lover? Yes, she loved him. 
She always would. But— with the possibility of 
going the way her mother had gone—she could 
never, never marry him ; and since she could not, 
it was better they should never meet more—never 
look into one another's eyes again. Besides, she 
had no assurance that he had sought to see her ; 
indeed, she firmly believed he had not. So, she 
was trying hard to forget Gerald Graeme, and 
succeeding—so she told herself—most marvelously 
well. ° 
And Dr. Arnold Anson? Has any change come | 
to him ? 

There has! 

Something has happened that puts him to the 
torture : something which drenches his midnight 
pillow with tears ; something which wrings mean- 
ingless and inarticulate cries from him as he seeks 
for the blessing of slumber—and fails to find it ; 
something which has silenced his boastful proph- 
ecy of possession, because it has put into his ach- 
ing brain some new idea of such awful and un- 
paralleled horror that he dares not trust himself 
to voice it, not even to his own soul, and in the 
silence of his chamber. 

He does not know when it happened to him, 
nor why, nor where. He does not know whether it 
was sudden, or whether it came about gradually 
and by slow degrees. He has but recently admitted 
the truth of this stupendous change. Indeed, it is 
lately that he has feared it, fought against it, and 
found it all too true. 

What is it? What has he learned ? 

Be patient, and I will tell you. 

Remember who he is. Remember what he has 
done. Keep in mind the fact that he has said that 
Dayber'’s Echo shall be his ; that, to that end, he 
has said Mande Dayber shall be his wife ; that he 
has condemned her mother to the most hideous 
of imprisonments ; that he has taken her father, 
mad, indeed, but, so far as he knows and believes, 
well within the reach of conservative methods of 
cure, and dragged him down—down—down for so 
long that there is no hope nor help for him this 
side the grave ; remember all this. And then— 
learn that this man has just found that he loves 
Mande Dayber, that he worships the ground she 
walks on, that without her love his life will be a 
failure—‘‘even a greater failure than it is,” as he 
pathetically says. If that is not enough to torture 
him and silence his boastfulness—then we must 
wait for what there is more and worse, 








(To be continued.) 


THE MILK SUPPLY OF CHICAGO. 


‘\HICAGO has long been regarded as the great- 
est centre for grain, lumber, pork, railways, 
and numerous other interests, but few are aware 
that she can lay claim to being the greatest milk 
centre in the country. Such is the fact, however, 
and our illustrations on another page represent 
the progress of tke pearly fluid from the farm to 
the consumer. 

The supply is mostly drawn from a region lying 
within a radius of fifty miles from the city’s cen- 
tre, and penetrated by the Chicago and North- 
western, the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul and the Wiscon- 
sin Central Railways. In fact, nearly every rail- 
road entering the city has its milk-train, while the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul and the Chicago 
and North-western run fully half a dozen each, the 
latter road carrying one-third of the whole supply. 
The average total daily receipt of milk is 10,000 
cans. As each can holds eight gallons, this will 


| represent 320,000 quarts per day, 2,240,000 quarts 


per week, and 116,480,000 quarts per year—a veri- 
table river of life, and more than the city water- 
works could pump in twenty-fourhours, Of course 
this special industry furnishes employment to a 


| large number of men, and the railroads cherish it 


as a profitable source of revenue. The receipts of 
the Chicago and North-western Road alone for milk 
freight average nearly $250,000 per vear. 

A very good grade of milk will contain about 
twelve per cent. of solids—namely, fat, caseine, 
sugar and salts—and eighty-eight pcr cent. of wa- 
ter ; but Chicago’s supply averages for the year a 
trifle over thirteen per cent. 

At Shermanville, Ill., about an hour’s ride from 
the city, is located one of the largest dairy-farms 
in this section, if not in the country, and our artist 
has given us some illustrations pertaining thereto. 
The herd consists of about 235 well-graded cattle, 
although not containing any of what might be 
called ‘‘fancy” stock. The farm comprises 700 
acres, and all of this, with the exception of a little 
timber-land, is used entirely for pasturage or rais- 
ing fodder for the herd. The cows do not leave 
the barns in Winter, but in the Summer they are 
turned out about 9 a.M., after the completion of 
the morning’s milking, and allowed to pasture 
until three o’clock. As soon as the stables are 
empty, they are cleaned and ventilated thoroughly. 
This operation is simplified by an ingenious con- 
trivance. Running along the rear of each stall, 
and about two inches below its level, the whole 
length of the aisle, is a trough about twelve inches 
wide, and deep-sunk in the cemented floor. This 
is covered by a grate, upon and through which all 
refuse matter falls into the trough below. This 
keeps the stalls clean, obviates the necessity of 
bedding, and the animals can lie down without be- 
coming soiled, and thereby affecting the milk. As 
soon as the cattle have vacated their stalls, large 
trucks are rolled in, the grates removed and the 
manure shoveled into the trucks, and from thence 
carried away and deposited upon the fields. This 
plan is pursned even in the dead of Winter, and 
after a liberal use of the hose the stables are fresh 
and clean, 

While this work is going on, two large feed-cut- 
ters, run by steam-power, have been cutting hay, 
or corn-fodder, which afterwards passes through 
a chute into a bin on the floor below. This bin is 
about 15 feet wide by 40 feet Jong, and 4 feet in 
depth. It is thoroughly cemented on the sides 
and bottom, and at each end is a hogshead filled 
with salt. Through this hogshead passes a stream 
of water, which, mixing with the feed, gives the 
animals sufficient salt to satisfy them. Steam- 
pipes, leading from the boiler, which is situated 
in another part of the immense bain, lead into 
the bin, affording every facility for cooking the 
food when necessary. In the bin stand three or 
four men. As the chopped food descends, they 
turn to the gates of other chutes that lead to the 
feed-room above and measure off what quantities 
they desire of oats, corn, linseed or cotton-seed 
meal. This conglomeration is mixed to the right 
consistency, and then shoveled into ancther set of 
trucks, which are rolled down the centre aisles of 
the stables, to be deposited in the mangers on 
either side. Each manger is supplied with water, 
by a system of pipes with cocks passing along the 
front of each stall and connecting with a monster 
tank in the top of the barn, which is supplied 
by two windmills and a steam-pump from three 
wells. 

As soon as the herd return from pasture, the 
evening’s milking begins. This requires a force 


| of from six to eight men, as one man will milk be- 


tween thirty and ‘forty cows. These men are 
mostly Swiss, as they seem to make the best milk- 
ers, and an expert will sometimes milk as high as 
forty-five cows at a sitting. As each cow averages 
from eight to nine quarts daily, this is something 
of an undertaking. As soon as each pail is full, 
it is carried to the milk-house, carefully strained, 
poured into eight-gallon cans and placed in vats 
sunk in the cemented floor, The cans rest upon a 
grating which raises them about six inches from 
the floor of the vat. A constant stream of cold 
spring-water is pumped into the vats, which, flow- 
ing around and under the cans, rapidly removes 
the animal heat. The morning milking begins at 
about three o'clock. At nine o'clock, the milk, 
which on the French farm averages sixty cans 
daily, is removed from the milk-house and driven 
to the depot. All the operations upon the farm 
are conducted with the most scrupulous regard for 
cleanliness and order, in order to keep the milk 
pure and sweet, and the cattle quiet and gentle. 
Numberless wagons await the arrival of the 
milk-trains (one of which is made up of fifteen 
cars) in the city. Nearly every depot bas a special 
‘*milk-platform,” and each dealer has his order of 
precedence at the car, and the milk is so placed by 
the special conductor in charge, that each whole- 
sale or retail wagon is served in its proper turn. 
Every large dealer in the city has a ‘‘ cooling- 
house,” and as soon as the milk is brought from 
the train it is unloaded and the cans placed in 
deep vats, filled with water, as shown in cur illus- 
tration. The ice - wagon, with the daily suppl 
of ice, then arrives, the vats are filled u ith 
chopped ice, and they are thus left until the fol- 
lowing morning. By this time every vestige of 
animal heat and odor has been removed, and the 
milk is ready for distribution to the wholesale and 
retail customers. A system of fans and ventila- 
tors serves to keep the air of the cooling-house 
pure and cool, whiie in Winter a patent system of 
eating maintains a proper temperaiure, As soon 
as the onete cans are returned from the delivery- 
wagons, they are taken into the washing-room to 
be thoroughly cleaned. As the final step in this 
rocess, they are held over a pi 


7 connecting with 
boiler, the steam is turned on, and in a few 
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seconds every odor or germ has been removed or 
killed, and the can is as sweet and clean as when 
new. 

Most of the milk-dealers run from one to four 
delivery-wagons, while some of the larger concerns 
use a8 Many as a dozen, nearly all similar in style 
and make, In some cases these are fitted up with 
a miniature ice-chest in Summer, and with a small 
stove, designed especially for the purpose, in Win- 
ter. In this way the milk is kept from freezing in 
Winter, and delivered cool and sweet during the 
hottest days of the year. A certain portion of 
the milk is daily set apart by the dealers, and the 
cream skimmed from it to be sold to regular cus- 
tomers, The skimmed milk is sold to jobbers in 
that article, to be resold by them to hotels and 
restaurants which have need of such milk. The 
North and South Sides use the greatest amount 
of milk and cream per individual, while the West 
Side, although much the largest division, uses less, 
and of a much poorer quality. 

The milk is analyzed almost daily, and thus the 
dealer is enabled to tell not only with what quality 
he is supplying his customers, but can determine 
whether his dairyman is handling his cows cor- 
rectly, and,in fact, can almost judge exactly the 
kind of food he is feeding them. 





JAMES GIVENS, THE HERO OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Ww" are glad to give, this week, a portrait of 
James Givens, the heroic steamboat *‘sailor- 
man,” who gave his life to save others at the catas- 
trophe of the burning of the Z/anna at Plaquemine, 
La., on Christmas Morning. Givens resided at No. 
126 Felicity Street, New Orleans. He was taken to 
the Charity Hospital in that city after the burn- 
ing of the steamer which he had guided to the 
shore. According to the Picayune, his face was 
fearfully disfigured, and his body and limbs were 
burned most horribly. Swathed in bandages, the 
unfortunate steamboat-man lay on the hospital cot 
for nearly twenty-four hours before death ended 
his agony. At times he was rational, but it was 
impossible for him tospeak of the disaster, so great 
was his pain. Ever and anon his mind would 





LOUISIANA. — JAMES GIVENS, THE DERO OF 
THE STEAM-SHIP ‘“HANNA,’’ DESTROYED 
AT PLAQUEMINE. 


wander, and he would talk incoherently of the ter- 
rible ordeal through which he had passed. He died 
on the day following. Givens was only twenty-seven 
years of age, and was of English birth. He came 
to this country from Liverpool when quite a lad, 
and ten years ago embarked in the Ouachita trade, 
and has been engaged in steamboating ever since. 
He was what is known on the river as a “ sailor- 
man,” and at times served as second mate. He was 
married, and leaves a widow and three children, 
aged respectively two, three and five years, 





THE HAYTIAN MINISTER. 


fFHE Haytian Minister to the United States, 
General Stephen Preston, who is just now 
one of the busiest men in Washington, was born 
at Port-au-Prince, November 24th, 1832. He grad- 
uated at the College of Port-au-Prince, and after- 
wards went abroad to finish his education. Before 
coming to this country he was a Judge of the 
Supreme Court, a Senator, and a General of the 
Haytian Army. On the 22d of April, 1870, he was 
appointed Minister Resident at Washington ; Feb- 
uary 15th, 1873, he was promoted to Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
United States. In June, 1884, he was sent to 
France on a special mission, and still holding his 
position to this country. He spent two years 
abroad, and then returned to his post. He is the 
Dean of the Diplomatic Corps at Washington, by 
right of seniority, he being the oldest diplomat, 
or, rather, his credentials antedating all others to 
this Government, present in proprid persona, 








REVOLUTION IN HAYTI. 


A N internal armed strife, somewhat ludicrous 
A in its details to outside observers, but a very 
serious affair to those who have financial and 
other interests concerned, is certainly in progress 
in the *‘ Black Republic ” of Hayti ; but authentic 
details of recent date are exceedingly scarce. The 
steamer Clyde, which arrived in New York in the 
early part of last week, brought letters and news- 
papers from the North of Hayti, the anti-Légitime 
revolutionists’ country, containing the news that 
General Hippolyte had been formally declared the 
President at Cape Haytien by a majority of the 
Constituent Assembly ; and that his forces had 
met and defeated those of Légitime at St. Mare, 
gaining the only really important battle that had 
been fought up to that time. These newspa- 
pers also describe with ridicule a recent North- 
ern coasting cruise of two of Légitime’s gun- 
boats, which are charged with bullying insignifi- 
cant villages and running away from all fortified 
places. An attempt was made to bombard Cape 
Haytien while the “ inauguration” of Hippolyte 
was in progress in the Cathedral. 

General Contreras, the Military Envoy of Légi- 
time to the United States, and who is at present 
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in New York, represents the other side of the war. 
He declares that all the important ports of the 
North have been taken by Legitime, or are at his 
mercy, excepting Cape Haytien. This town, the 
stronghold of General Hippolyte, is now invested 
by the Légitime forces. These, says General Con- 
treras, ‘‘ will cut off all communication with San 
Domingo in the rear by placing troops between 
Cape Haytien and the neighboring republic. All 
avenues of approach and roads leading to San 
Domingo will be in our hands. Hippolyte now 
has possession of less than one-sixth of the terri- 
tory of the entire republic, and his boundaries are 
being rapidly narrowed down as General Légi- 
time’s forces advance.” Flour sells at Cape Hay- 
tien at fourteen dollars a barrel, smoked herrings 
bring twenty-five cents each as luxuries, and bis- 
cuits cost five cents each. General Contreras does 
not believe in the possibility of Hippolyte’s guer- 
rilla forces being successful. 


POLICEMEN AS LIFE-SAVERS. 


\HE unprotected sea-wall at Pier 1, just above 

Castle Garden, on the North River, is a place 
where a surprising number of people walk off into 
the deep water—a few of them, possibly, with sui- 
cidal intent, but by far the greater nunber ac- 
cidentally, at night-time. The late Jack Hussey, 
of Castie Garden, made his noble record as a life- 
saver hereabouts, though chiefly at the emigrants’ 
dock, within the confines of the Garden itself. But 
if there is no Hussey in the neighborhood at pres- 
ent, there are always the patrolmen of the day and 
night squads at Post 1, Third Precinct, ready to 
throw a line, run out a skiff, or plunge bodily into 
the brine if the urgency of the case so require. 
The strong tide on under the dark arches of 
the granite piers makes the place a peculiarly bad 
one for a ‘‘man overboard,” but it is rare indeed 
that we hear of any person being drowned here, 
though the rescues are sometimes numbered by 
the dozen within a month’s time. Of course the 
police all along the river fronts are to a greater or 
less extent liable to impromptu duty of this sort, 
and a very large proportion of the names on the 
department’s *‘ Rollof Honor ” are there for “ dis- 
tinguished services” and ‘risk of life” in the 
rescue of drowning persons. 


THE SOLAR ECLIPSE. 


HE total eclipse of the sun, on New Year's Day, 
was observed with fortunate success by the 
scientific men from the East and elsewhere who 
had established themselves upon coignes of van- 
tage among the mountains of California and Ne- 
vada, for the purpose of profiting to the fullest 
possible extent by the opportunity afforded. The 
absence of clouds left to the astronomers along 
much of the central line of the eclipse an unob- 
structed and impressive vision of the phenome- 
non. Professor Pickering, of the Harvard Uni- 


versity party, telegraphed from Willows that the | 


sun was perfectly clear during totality, and over 
fifty photographs were secured. The party con- 
sisted of four observers from Harvard and twenty- 
nine local assistants. Fourteen telescopes and 
cameras were employed, and eight spectroscopes, 
besides miscellaneous apparatus, 

Twenty-five of the negatives were taken in order 
to measure the brightness of the corona and sur- 
roundings. The general illumination during total- 
ity was found lighter than the eclipses of 1878 and 


| 1888. The corona was similar to those of 1868 and 


1878, but showed much more detail than the lat- 
ter. It was an exceptionally fine corona, extend- 
ing usually on one side to two solar diameters. A 
striking characteristic was two forked wings of 
light polar rays, well defined and considerably 
shorter. The New York Herald, to which detailed 
reports of the Harvard party’s observations were 
communicated, says: ‘‘If we further attempt a 
mental grasp of the complete effect of the moon’s 
black globe hung in space, quite close with the 
chromospheric prominences or red tongues of lu- 
minous hydrogen ; next beyond, the strong light of 
the corona proper ; and outside still, the delicate, 
filmy, zodiacal streamers, stretching far out into 
space, we can realize the full justice of Pro- 
fessor Langley’s apt remark that the astronomer, 
busied with his camera and telescope, may note 
with precision all the detail of this phenomenon, 
but the just appreciation of the grandeur of so 
sublime a spectacle presumes the imagination of 
a poet.” 


SALT AS AN ARTICLE OF DIET. 


THE importance of salt as an article of diet, ac- 
cording to a scientific writer, is overrated. A con- 
tinued use of large quantities of salt will produce 
scurvy. The popular belief that an appetite for 
salt is universal among the lower animals is with- 
out any foundation in fact. Dogs, cats and other 
carnivorous animals show no fondness for it, and 
the same is true of the fruit-eating animals. Even 
herbivorous animals do not eat salt regularly with 
their food, but only at long intervals, which sug- 
gests the thought that perhaps they take it as a 
vermifuge. In certain parts of the world where 
salt is unknown antelopes abound in countless 
numbers, and in parts of Africa where salt is 
abundant the antelopes show no fondness for it, 
There are many instances in which flocks of sheep 
and herds of cattle have been reared successfully 
without salt. In certain parts of Central Africa 
salt is more scarce than gold, and to say that a 
certain man eats salt is to say that he is very rich. 
Yet the people living there have existed for ages 
and have enjoyed the best of barbarous health 
without using of salt from infancy to old age. Salt 
is not in use in Siberia as a common constituent of 
food, and the same was true of the North Ameri- 
can Indians previous to the discovery of the con- 
tinent by oh cea diy and for many years after, 
and is still true of the Pampas Indians of South 
America. 


THE MEXICAN CASCARON, 


Tue stranger in Mexico, especially if young and 
good - looking, is liable to be considerably sur- 
prised at his first ball there, when some pretty 
sefiorita, whom he has never seen before, trips up 
to him with an engaging smile on her face and 
something that looks like an egg in her hand, and 
suddenly smashes the latter over his cranium, To 
one not acquainted with the cascaron custom it 
is startling, to say the least. Luckily, however, 
the egg has been robbed of its usual interior, the 
original contents having been emptied through a 
small hole at one end. The shell is then refilled 
with finely chopped tinsel and colored paper, per- 
haps with the addition of perfumed sachet-powder 
or some dainty trinkets, after which the opening 





is neatly closed by a bit of paper pasted over it, 
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In the good old days of the Spanish aristocracy, 
the egg-shells to be used by the proud grandees 
at swell fandangos were filled with gold and dia- 
mond dust. Similar extravagances are sometimes 
indulged in nowadays, but rarely. Occasionally 
small gold coins, charms, pearls, opals, or spiced 
candies, are stuffed in with the chopped tinsel, 
making the divertissement rather expensive. One 
can buy very pretty cascarones, however, for about 
one dollar a dozen, and it is quite the correct thing 
for a belle or beau to go to a ball armed with 
several dozen of them. 

Often the shells are hand-painted or otherwise 
beautifully decorated, much like Easter eggs in 
the North. Society matrons who propose giving 
balls during the cascaron season have the shells 
of all the eggs used in the household carefully 
saved for the purpose, and many an hour is spent 
by herself and friends in filling and decorating 
them. The act of breaking a cascaron upon an- 
other’s .head is considered a compliment to the 
recipient, who feels in duty bound to return the 
honor at the first opportunity, Previous acquaint- 
ance is not essential, it being of itself a sort of in- 
formal introduction, Thus any Mexican lady may 
literally *‘ make a mash” on every strange gentle- 
man who pleases her, and without offending her 
countrymen’s extremely sensitive notions of pro- 
priety. 


FACTS OF INTEREST. 


JAMES ORCHARD HALLIWELL-PuHILuiirrs, F.R.S., 
the Shakespearean biographer, died in London 
last week. He was born in 1820. 


Tue entire value of imports at the port of New 
York during the last fiscal year was $510,268,432, 
and at all other ports in the country $273,026,668 ; 
total, #783, 295,100. 


A PuiiapELpuia judge has decided that if liquor 
is sold by a saloon-keeper to one drunken man, the 
law is broken, and it is the duty of the Court to 
revoke the license of the one so selling. 


A DuBLIn paper states that an agent of the Lon- 
don Times offered P, J. Sheridan, who is at pres- 
ent in Pueblo, Cal., $50,000 to go to London and 
testify against the Parnellites, or $25,000 down if 
he would go to England. 


A PIGEON-FANCIER in Westphalia bet that a dozen 
bees liberated three miles from their hive would 
reach it in better time than a dozen pigeons would 
reach their cote from the same distance. The first 
bee beat the first pigeon by a quarter of a minute, 
and three other bees reached the goal before the 
second pigeon. 


Rev. AuGusTInE Francis Hewir, who succeeds 
Father Hecker as Superior-generai of the Paul- 
ist Fathers, was born in Connecticut sixty-eight 
years ago. He is of a literary turn of mind, and 
has written many good books. Associated with 
him is Father Deshon, who was at one time looked 
upon as Father Hecker’s probable successor. 


A SERGEANT who formerly belonged to the Egyp- 
tian army, just arrived at Suakim from Khartoom, 
which place he left on November 23d, says that 
Emin Bey was free at the time he left, and had re- 
peatedly defeated the dervishes n Bahr-el-Ghazel. 
‘The sergeant’s story disproves the report of Osman 
Digna, who claims to have captured Emin on the 
10th of October. Officers who know the sergeant 
believe his story. 


THE United States Inspectors who have inves- 
tigated the burning of the steamer Kale Adams, 
on the Mississippi, shortly before Christmas, have 
obtained evidence which satisfies them that forty- 
two persons were lost, instead of fourteen, as they 
reported several days ago. It appears that eight- 
cen children among the deck passengers, and ten 
of the boat’s crew, perished, in addition to the vic- 
tims previously reported. 


AccorDING to the late consular reports, the Ger- 
mans are carrying things with a high hand in the 
Marshall Islands, in the Pacific. A German high 
commissioner makes the laws, and he has made ‘*a 
regular one” probibiting the leasing of any lands, 
which must result in the enforced retirement of 
American and all firms other than Germans doing 
business in that group of islands, The Americans 
have made a protest against the enforcement of 
the regulation. The Germans are extending their 
protectorate to the Kingsmill as well as the Pleas- 
ant group. 


ADDITIONAL reports from Harqua Hala, the new 
Arizona bonanza, go far to prove that the ledges 
are very rich. Many tons of ore have been taken 
out, which assays from $500 to $1,000 per ton. A 
large amount of beautiful nuggets ranging in value 
from $5 to $400 continue to be taken out just under 
the surface of the ledge. The ore shows little gold 
to the eye, but the decomposed iron rock is largely 
made up of gold. Prospectors are pouring into 
the new district, and the chances are that much 
suffering will result from lack of shelter and food, 
In fact, the past experiences at the Coeur d’Aléne 
mines bid fair to be repeated. 


GENERAL BovuLanGeER, in his clever address to 
the electors of the Department of the Seine, says : 
“There is nothing dictatorial in a programme 
that demands constitutional revision by the most 
democratic system — by a constituent assembly. 
The Republican leaders had confidence in my Re- 
publicanism when they opened to me the doors of 
the Cabinet, I challenge the Republicans to cite a 
single act or profession in which I have not plainly 
supported the Republic. But I desire, as France 
desires, something besides a combination of am- 
bition and greed. France thirsts for justice, for 
equity, for disinterestedness.” Besides the seven 
vacant seats in the Chamber of Deputies, elections 
to fill several vacant seats in the Senate will be 
held this month. 


DEATH-ROLL OF THE WEEK. 


DecemBer 29TH —In Washington, D. C., Mrs, 
Schofield, wife of Major- general John M. Scho- 
field; in New York, Robert Weeks Nathan, aged 
58 years; in Baltimore, Md., Hon. Moses Morde- 
cai, aged 85 years. December 30th —In Utica, 
N. Y., Sewell Newhouse, author of ‘* The Trapper’s 
Guide,” aged 83 vears ; in Minnesota, Judge C, B, 
Sleeper, of the Fifteenth Judicial District of that 
State. December 31st—In Carthage, Mo., Colonel 
John C. Dent, brother - in-law of General Grant, 
aged 73 years. January 1st—In New York, Leo- 
pold Friedman, of the Real Estate Exchange. 
January 2d—In Bloomingdale Asylum, New York, 
Paul Bauer, of Conev Island, aged 42 years. Janu- 
ary 4th —In New Haven, Conn., Judge Henry FE, 
Pardee, aged 58 years; at Yellow Springs, O., the 
Rev. M. Summerbell, a prominent father in the 
Christian Church, aged 70 years. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


PRESIDENT-ELECT Harrison has $30,000 insur- 
ance on his life. 


Mr. Joun Wanamaker, Of Philadelphia, will sail 
for Paris on the 16th of the present month, 


Mr. GLADSTONE says he can quote from memory 
any page of Homer of which the first line is given 
to him, 


H. P. Cueatrnam, who has been elected to Con- 
gress from the Second North Carolina District, 
was born in slavery. 


PresipENtT Carnot of France received over a 
thousand Christmas presents from his admiring 
fellow-citizens of the Republic. 


Mr. Mackay, the silver-king, it is said, contem- 
plates endowing a college as a perpetual memorial 
of his name, and as a thank-offering to the Provi- 
dence which made him so rich, 


GrorGeE W. Curips and A. J. Drexel are to es- 
tablish, in Philadelphia, a free school for the 
higher education of young women. 


Ir is said that Dr. J. L. M. Curry, late United 
States Minister to Madrid, is slated as the next 
Democratic candidate for Governor of Virginia, 


QUEEN Vicroria lately added a codicil to her 
will which relates exclusively to the Jubilee gifts, 
the value of which is very much greater than most 
people suppose, 

Kare Fre.p wants only American wines drank 
at the White House during the term of President 
Harrison. Foreign diplomats declare that such a 
course would reconcile them to a cold-water Ad- 
ministration. 


Youne Conrnespy Disraei, the nephew and 
heir of the late Earl of Beaconsfield, has been 
achieving great success as the leading low-comedy 
man of Lady Folkestone’s amateur theatrical en- 
tertainment. 


Unirep States SenAtor Frye, of Maine, has 
been re-elected for a term of six years, In Michi- 
gan, Hon. James McMillan has been elected United 
States Senator, to succeed Senator Palmer. In 
Colorado, Hon, E. O. Wolcott has been chosen to 
succeed Thomas F., Bowen. 


A. R. Cazauran, the dramatic writer, so well 
known for years past to thé theatrical profession at 
large as ‘* Caz,” and who has had a hand in many 
now famous plays, including Bronson Howard's 
“Banker’s Daughter,” is slowly dying of an in- 
curable disease in his apartments at the Union 
Square Hotel in New York. 


THE poet Whittier invariably receives on his 
birthday a barrel of pitch-pine kindlings from the 
Whittier colored school at Tu Ala. The 
kindlings were accompanied this year by two pho- 
tographs—one, of the 200 children composing the 
school ; and the other, of the children in the act of 
voting their thanks to the poet. 


Georcr E.iort, of Baltimore, is probably the 
oldest aeronaut in the world. e began balloon- 
ing in 1834, and has made 127 ascents in all, in 
only one of which was he seriously injured. Hix 
thigh was broken on this occasion, and he ceased 
his aerial flights. Now he is eighty-four years 
old, and practices shoe-making. 


In a recent conversation with a Senator, who 
referred to the restoration of the Republican party 
to control, the President-elect said : “* We expect 
to keep it there. This can only be done by united 
counsels and concert of action, The Republican 
jag never was in a finer condition for a success- 

nl and satisfactory management of public affairs. 
We hear of some differences at certain points; and 
there are some vigorous rivalries for recognitic™. 
but they will be adjusted,” 


A commiTTEE of Berlin ladies recently presented 
the Empress Victoria Augusta with a white silk 
apron on which the names of the Empress’s five 
young sons were worked. The Empress, in ac- 
knowledging the gift, said that she was honored 
by the present, for an apron was always the sym- 
bol of the trne German honsewife. And then, 
putting the apron on, she said, very simply: ** My 
husband desires me always to wear an apron ; he 
says it looks more homely.” 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S last New Year's recep- 
tion will go into history as the most brilliant of the 
four given in his Administration. The weather 
was bright and balmy, the East Room and Blue 
Parlor of the White House were decked with fiow- 
ers, and crowds of fair women and notable men 
thronged the halls. The President and his wife 
looked especially weli, and both were in the hap- 
piest spirits. Mrs. Cleveland’s radiant face was 
the star towards which all eyes turned, and men, 
women and children showed the same eagerness 
and enthusiasm about seeing her that marked the 
reception held when she first appeared as a bride. 
Her gown was a pink satin, combined with pearl- 
gray net embroidered with silver. 


Private SEcRETARY HaALForD shares with At- 
torney-general Garland the unique distinction of 
never having worn a dress-coat, and Washington 
society is said to be all agog with excitement as to 
whether he will appear in one at the Inauguration 
Ball. ‘The Philadelphia Record says: * It is really 
a more important question than some ple out- 
side of Washington may think, for it determines, 
to some extent at least, the attitude which the 
new private secretary will assume towards society. 
Colonel Lamont has not gone out very much, al- 
though he has been seen at dinners and receptions, 
chiefly in the Cabinet, and Supreme Court circles 
occasionally. But then he has been represented 
so admirably by his charming wife that his abstemi- 
ousness has not cost him social capital.” 


Sianor Det Puente, that delightful baritone 
and perfect artist of the Italian operatic stage, 
whose dashing performance of the Toreador in 
“Carmen” is only one of several famous ré/es 
which he has made his own by meritorious pre- 
emption in both London and New York, has de- 
cided to remain for a season in the latter city, 
which he has found so congenial socially as well as 
professionally. He has taken a residence at No. 
132 Madison Avenue, and opened a “studio” in 
the same neighborhood, where he will devote him- 
self to teaching singing, in the pure Italian me- 
thod, together with all the branches of operatic 
art, The residence in New York of an artist of 
Signor Del Puente’s rank will be a notable ac- 
quisition to the musical society of the metropolis, 
and will afford exceptional opportunities for stu- 
dents. We may confidently hope, too, that the 
favorite artist will be heard from time to time in 
concert and opera, upon the scene of his triumphs 
under the Maplesonian régime, 














HORACE RUSSELL ALLEN, M.D., 


DISTINGUISHED ORTHOPEDIC SURGEON, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


| R. HORACE RUSSELL ALLEN, whose portrait we give 


on this page, is probably the best living representative 
of what is known as orthopedic surgery, which in plain 
English means the cure of deformities, paralysis, etc. Aside 
from his high position as a surgeon, he stands as a leading 
citizen of Indiana, respected and esteemed by thousands who 
know and appreciate his great abilities in his profession. 
Surrounded by all the luxuries of wealth and the refinements 
of an elevated social position at the capital of the great State 
of Indiana, and regarded as the highest authority in his 
specialty, it would seem that he has nothing further to strive 
for except a fervent desire to relieve the sufferings of hu- 
manity. 

During the recent visit of Vice-President-elect Morton to 
President-elect Harrison, at Indianapolis, Dr. Allen tendered 
those gentlemen and their wives a reception at his residence 
that, in point of elegance and numbers and the high social 
position of the participants, eclipsed anything of the kind 
ever before seen in that city. His great mansion presented a 
scene of splendor seldom witnessed anywhere. 

Dr. Allen was born at Athens, O., October 2Ist, 1834. He 
was educated at the Ohio University, located in that city, 
and in the Medical Department of the Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, of Cleveland, O. He seryed as Surgeon of the One 
Hundred and Twenty-third Illinois Regiment during the war, 
making a record in the treatment of the sick and wounded 
soldiers which rendered him famous in army circles. In 1857 
he went to Indianapolis, and opened in a small way what has 
since come to be the largest private surgical institution in the 
world—the National Surgical Institute. It was not founded 
upon printer’s ink, nor was it a mere fancy of the brain of 
an aspiring and determined young physician ; but he relied 
upon his skill in the treatment of the crippled and deformed, 
and his advanced views upon the old methods of the pro- 
fession. He gave all his energies to his work, and, aided 
by his great natural creative genius and skill in the con- 
struction of instruments and mechanical appliances for each 
special case as 1t was presented, his cures of what had hitherto 
been regarded as hopeless deformities rapidly multiplied, and 
so his fame has spread until an institution has been built up 
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INDIANA.—HORACE RUSSELL ALLEN, M.D., THE DISTINGUISHED 
ORTHOPEDIC SURGEON, 
PHOTO. BY J, LUDOVICI. 





NEW YORK CITY.— POLICEMEN AS LIFE-SAVERS — OFFICERS OF A THIRD PRECINCT NIGHT-POST 
SQUAD RESCUING A DROWNING MAN AT PIER 1, NORTH RIVER. 


SEE PAGE 371. 
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that has within its walls at this time more than five hundred 
patients. Fifty thousand cases have been treated during the 
thirty years of the life of the Institute. Three large build- 
ings are required to conduct its business, and a corps of 
trained and experienced medical assistants are constantly 
in attendance, The instruments used at the institution under 
Dr. Allen’s direction, and used only by him in his practice, 
number more than two hundred, while the workshop devoted 
to their construction is of itself a wonder. 

Dr. Allen takes the advanced ground that orthopedic sur- 
gery has not received that careful attention at the hands of 
the medical profession which its merits demand, and in the 
absence of that, has only been the more determined in his 
course to raise it to the level of co-ordinate branches. If his 
success may be measured by the thousands of helpless crip- 
ples he has relieved and the renown he has achieved, then it 
is indeed great. 


REYV:.C..F. KNIGHT, D.D., D:C.L. 
BIsHoPp-ELECT OF THE Diocese OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


JYEV. CYRUS F. KNIGHT, who has just been elected Bishop 

\ of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, was born in Boston, Mass., in 1833. He was educated 
at Burlington College, New Jersey, and at Harvard Univer- 
sity. He became a student of divinity at the General Epis- 
copal Seminary of New York, graduating therefrom in the 
Class of 1854, Afterwards he went abroad, and spent sev- 
eral years in study and travel. 

His first charge was St. Mark’s, Boston, Mass., where he 
ministered to the people for ten years. Afterwards he ac- 
cepted the rectorship of St. James's, Hartford, Conn. In 1877 
he became the pastor of St. James’s Church, in Lancaster, 
Pa., where he has labored faithfully ever since—for eleven 
years—very acceptably to the congregation. In the General 
Conventions of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Dr. Knight 
has sat as Deputy for Massachusetts, Connecticut and Central 
Pennsylvania, and has filled all of the most important offices 
in the Diocesan Conventions. Ten years ago he was elected 
Bishop of the Quincy (Ill.) Diocese by the clerical delegates, 
but the lay members failed to confirm or concur in the elec- 
tion, by one layman casting a blank ballot. In 1885 he re- 
ceived several votes in the election for Bishop of Easton, Md. 

The degree of D.D. was conferred on him by an American 

university, and that of Doctor of Canon Law (D.C.L.) by an En- 
glish university. While the recent election of Bishop was in prog- 
ress, Dr. Knight expressed the belief that it would result in the 
choice of Dr. Potter, President of Hobart College ; but on the 
eleventh ballot it resulted in his own election, showing that he 
had underestimated his strength. The general opinion of his 
parishioners was far more favorable to his success, and though 
deeply regretting the prospect of his departure from Lancaster, 
they believed that the Council could not fail to recognize that he 
was just the man for the place. He is very popular with his con- 
gregation, and will be greatly missed by them. 


AN AMERICAN CORN PALACE AT TIIE PARIS 
EXPOSITION. 

COMMITTEE including some of the best-known members of 
i the New York Produce Exchange has under consideration a 
comprehensive and unique plan, submitted by Colonel C. J. Mur- 
phy, for making, in connection with other Produce Exchanges of 
the country, a special display of Indian corn as a food product, 
at the Paris Universal Exposition this year. The project will un- 
doubtedly be carried ont with success, and promises to afford a 
striking and beautiful exhibit which will not only be creditable to 
the United States and to the mighty agricultural industry repro- 
sented, but will practically demonstrate to the European nations, 
for the first time, the value of corn as a food product, and thus 
develop a new market for our most abundant crop. 

The idea is to erect upon the Exposition grounds a veritable 
Corn Palace, after the style of that represented in our picture, 
which is-engraved from the design furnished by Colonel Murphy. 
It is to be an airy, graceful structure, consisting of only one story, 
but that will be a cereal story. 

The roof, columns and chimneys will be built of the corn-fodder, 
the interior and exterior will be entirely covered with corn stalk 
and ear. The red, white and deep yellow of the corn, the brown 
of the sorghum and the dead-green of the corn-blades will relieve 
the interior and combine to produce an admirable architectural 
effect. The decorative possibilities of the corn-plant can scarcely 
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be imagined, The columns, balustrades and lattice-work are PES TOA sas . — eH — 
to be formed of the ears of corn and leaves. The frieze over , 
the columns and the two panels next to the towers are to be 
formed of mosaics, producing the same effect as the antique 
Pompeian marble mosaics ; but instead of the small pieces of 
marble, the grains of varied colored corn will be used. 

An American Kitchen will be established under the auspices 
of the Exchanges, in which will be prepared, in American 





















ovens and ranges, all the known preparations from corn, E St a i —— ia A Te aT rns. 
cerealine and Takakake, including our delicious corn and payee ila! TN . ES. Wah JH a 
Boston brown bread, corn-cakes of various kinds, hominy, sie = Fart : . a i . in . "SP Sa 
samp, corn-starch puddings, and a great variety of styles to “y 4 coum ag ’ = = 


the number of over one hundred of which the director has 
the formulas. The service department will explain itself—the 
cooking to be done in the presence of the visitors, and will be 
of the kind familiar to American housewives ; the ranges 
will be so placed as to allow the cooks to face the multitude, 
the cooked samples to be distributed free of all charge to the 
visitors, 





It is also proposed to give a ten-minute lecture at the end 
of each hour, every day during the Exhibition, on the known 
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- BARNS AND PASTURE OF THE GREAT FRENCH DAIRY-FARM. 2. MILKING-TIME. 3, INTERIOR OF ‘‘SPRING-HOUSE.”’ 4, WAITING FOR THE ‘‘ MILK-TRAIN.”’ 


5. ANALYZING AND TESTING MILK. 6. INTERIOR OF ‘* COOLING-HOUSE.”’ 7, WASHING THE CANS. 




















*ILLINOIS.— THE MILK SUPPLY OF CHICAGO, 
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merits of Indian corn, the modes of preparing the 
same, the cooking gnd the general healthfulness 
of the article. 

This ought to create a sensation in Paris. Our 
displays, at the last two Paris Expositions, of ce- 
reals, particularly of Indian corn, were so indiffer- 
ent, that the poorest countries of Europe far out- 
rivaled ours. It is certainly to be hoped that a 
creditable display becoming our great country will 
now be made, when we consider that nearly eighty 
per cent, of all our exports consiste of cereals and 
other agricultural products. 


Tue ‘“Elelka” Fashion Album, the new illus- 
trated quarterly review of the modes, is a fashion 
mentor for the grand monde, by high-class illus- 
vrations and thoroughly practical descriptive text. 
The most striking feature of the ‘‘Zelka,” in fact, 
is the exquisite work of De Grimm, who has en- 
tire charge of the artistic department, and con- 
ducts it in a spirit hitherto unknown in connec- 
tion with a fashion periodical. This justly famed 
artist, whose pencil has been so fortunately en- 
listed in the work of interpreting the latest ap- 
proved ideas from the great fashionable centres, 
shows us the new gowns, wraps, bonnets, and 
other ‘‘confections” of dress as they are really 
destined to be worn—that is, upon life-like figures 
and beautiful faces, instead of awkwardly hung 
around mechanical dolls, as in the conventional 
plate. De Grimm has between thirty and forty of 
these inimitable designs of his in the initial num- 
ber of the ‘‘Hielka,” 


THROUGH LINE or PULLMAN SLEEPING. 
CARS BETWEEN NEW YORK 
AND CHARLESTON 
Via PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Tue Passenger Department of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company announces that, on and after 
January 1st, 1889, a line of Pullman Palace Sleep- 
ing-cars will be placed in service between New 
York and Charleston, 8. C. The south-bound car 
will leave New York on No, 23 at 9 p.m., Philadel- 
phia 11:57 p.m., daily. The north-bound sleeper 
will be attached to train No. 78, arriving in Phila- 
delphia at 3:45 and New York 6:50 a.m. 


NEW YORK TO JACKSONVILLE IN 
31 HOURS 
Via PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Tue New York and Florida Special of Pullman 
Vestibule Drawing-room, Sleeping, Dining, Smok- 
ing and Library Cars, which won such wide-spread 
popularity last Winter, will be placed in tri-weekly 
service between New York and Jacksonvilie on 
Monday, January 7th, 1889. The train will leave 
New York on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays 
at 9:30 4.m., Newark 9:55, Trenton 11:00, Phila- 
delphia 11 : 59 a.m., Wilmington 12:40 P.m., Balti- 
more 2:20, and Washington 3:30 p.m., and will 
arrive in Jacksonville at 3:40 p.m. the next after- 
noon, thirty hours and ten minutes from New 
York. The Special will be equipped with Vesti- 
bule Drawing - room, Sleeping, Dining; Smoking 


and Library Cars of the latest Puliman pattern. 
It will be heated by steam and lighted by elec- 
tricity. 

The capacity of this train is, by force of circum- 


stances, limited, and therefore reservation of s 
should be made well in advance of a contemplated 
trip. Such application may be addressed to the 
agents of the Kesmapbvenia Railroad Company at 
any of the cities mentioned. 


FUN. 


“ Het.o, Moses, wot’s the matter wid ye?” “ In- 
digestion.” ‘** How’s dat?’ “ H’ain’t had nuthin’ 
to digest lately.” 


“*T sHoutp like to procure some occupation for 
my son away from home.”” “Oh, I see! You de- 
sire to put him in the fur business,” 


Tue surest and purest liniment in the market is 
Satvation Ow. It kills pain. Price 25c. 

A national dispenser of happiness is a 25-cent 
bottle of Dr. BuLL’s CoucH Syrup. 


A SEA-SERPENT, sixty-three feet long, with the 
head of a cat-fish and covered with scales and 
barnacles, has been caught in the tropics. This is 
another triumph of hook and lyin’.— Waterbury 
American, 


SIMPLE AND DIRECT. 


Ir was the man of rut and precedent who said: 
* You can’t assist nature.” But the principle that 
an individual can conduct his own business best 
does not apply here. For nature, as a rule, is pro:ii- 
gal and dissipates a great deal of energy to accom 
plish her purposes. If you are able to conduct any 
of nature’s energies into a direct channel you nor 
only insure effectiveness, but change caprice into 
uniformity of result. Soin regard to the vital part 
of nature’s breath, oxygen; if we reinforce this 
restorative principle with increased “9-3 and 
charge it with positive magnetization, how addi 
tionally effective it will, be in the building up of 
vigor, the restoring of wasted tissues and the pres- 
ervation of Marya C This is precisely what Drs. 
Starkey & Paven have accomplished in their treat- 
ment by inhalation, Such, at least, is the infer- 
ence frum the following: 


Mr. N. G. Osteen adds to a former testimonial: 


* Sumter, 8S. C., March 17, 1888. 
“Your remedy is getting ap quite a reputation in 
this vicinity, from the good it has done Mr. Chas. 
Witherspoon.”’ 
** Savannan, Mo., February 18, 1888. 
“TI am highly pleased with the Oxygen Treat- 
ment, and am satisfied that it has done more for me 
than any course of drugs I could have resorted to. 
* Mitton L, Van Buskirk.” 


* Aruens, O., February 29, 1888, 
‘I feel confident that I owe my life to Compound 
Oxygen. Mrs, M. E. Warpen.” 


“River Fairs, Wis. 
“‘T recommend your specific to the thousands of 
sufferers from catarrh, with its attendant evils. 
“ W.D. Panxer, Pres't of Stale Normal School.” 


We publish a brochure of 200 pages regarding the 
effect of Compound Oxygen on invalids suffering 
from consumption, asthma, bronchitis, dyspepsia, 
catarrh, hay fever, headache, debility, rheumatism, 
neuralgia; all chronic and nervous disorders. It 
will be sent, free of charge, to any one addressing 
Drs, Starkey & Paven, 1529 Arch St., Phila.. Pa.; 
or, 331 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Burnett's Cocoaine allays irritation, removes 
dandruff, and invigorates the action of the capil- 
laries in the highest degree. 
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BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Contain ingredients which act specially on the 
organs of the voice. They have an extraordinary 
efficacy in all affections of the Throat, caused by 
cold or overexertion of the voice. They are rec- 
ommended to Singers and Public Speakers, and 
all who, at any time, have a cough or trouble with 
the throat or lungs. 

“T recommend their use to public speake rs."*— 
E. H. CHapin. 

“A simple and elegant combination for Coughs, etc.” 
—Dnr. G. F. BigeLtow, Boston.—[ Adv. ] 


L 


Rev. 


CATARRH CURED. 

A cLERGYMAN, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome diseuse, Catarrh, and vainly trying ev- 
ery known remedy, at last found a recipe which 
completely cured and saved him from death, Any 
sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a self- 
addressed stamped envelope to Pror. J. A. Law- 
rENCE, 88 Warren St., New York City, will receive 
the recipe free of charge 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mrs. WiInstow’s Sootaine Syrup should always 
be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhwa. 

Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





] 


Tue superiority of Burnett’s Flavoring Ex- | 


tracts consists in their perfect purity and great 
strength. 


ANGosTuRA Bitrenrs are the best remedy for re- 


moving indigestion. Soli by druggists. 


Whon Baby wes sick, we gave hor Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 





FIRST-CLASS PERFUMER. 


rn 0 U BIGA ” T 13, Faub. St. Honore, Paris, 


SCOTT’S 


EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Almost as Palatable as Milk. 


Containing the stimulating properties of the 
Hypophosphites combined with the Fattening 
and Strengthening qualities of Cod Liver Oil, 
the potency of both being largely increased. 


A Remedy for Consumption. 

For Wasting in Children. 

For Scrofulous Affections. 

For Anemia and Debility, 

For Coughs, Colds & Throat Affections. 


In fact, ALL diseases where there is an in- 
flammation of the Throat and Lungs, a 
WASTING OF THE FLESH, and a WANT 
OF NERVE POWER, nothing in the wortd 
equals this palatable Emulsion, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCGISTS. 














YOU HAVE DoUBILESS TRIED 


WILBUR’S GOCOA. THETA 


THEN WHY NOT TRY 
WILBUR’S BAKING CHOCOLATE, 
CARACAS CHOCOLATE, 
BREAKFAST COCOA, 


and other preparations. 
@. ©. WILBUB & SO\S, Cho: olate Manaf'r's.. Philadelphia. Pa. 


Golden Hair Wash 


This preparation, free from all objectionable 
qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the 
hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so universal:y 
sought after and admired. The best in the world, 
$1 per bottle; six for $5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, 
Importer of fine Human Hair Goods, 

317 Sixta Avenug, New York. 
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How to 6ure¢ 
OKin § scalp 
DISEASES 
savith the-= 
& ©uUTICURA 
/REMEDIES. 


SKIN 





HE 


MOST 
r and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from 
infancy to old age, are speedily, economically and 


DISTRESSING FORMS OF 


permanently cured by the Curicuna ReMEDIES, 
when all other remedies and methods fail. 

Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, and CuTicura 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and CuTicuRA RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin 
and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curicura, 50c.; Soap, | 
25c.; ResoLtvent, $1. Prepared by the PorrTrer 


DrvuG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 
Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 

ae Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily ~@& | 

es skin prevented by CuTicurA Soap. “Ga 





| 
Relief in one minute, for all pains and | 

weaknesses, in CuricuRaA ANTI-PAIN PLAs- 

Ter, the only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 








PILLS. 











CURE 


Sick Headache and relieve all the troubles inci- 
dent to a bilious state of the system, such as 
Dizziness, Nausea, Drowsiness, Distress after 
eating, Painin the Side, &c. While their most 
remarkable success has been shown in curing 


SICK 


Headache, yet Carter's Little Liver Pills are 
equally valuable in Constipation, curing and pre- 
venting this annoying complaint, while they also 
correct all disorders of the stomach,stimulate the 
liver and regulate the bowels. Even if they only 


Ache they would be almost priceless to those who 
suffer from this distressing complaint; but fortu- 
nately their goodness does noiend here,and those 
who once try them will find these little pills valu- 
able in so many ways that they will not be wil- 
ling todo withoutthem. But after allsick head 


ACHE 


Is the bane of so many lives that here is where 
we make our great boast. Our pills cure it while 
others do not. 

Carter’s Little Liver Pills are very small and 
very easy to take. One or two pills make a dose. 
They are strictly vegetable and do not gripe or 
purge, but by their gentle action please all who 
use them. In vialsat 25cents; fivefor$l. Sold 
by druggists everywhere, or sent by mail. 


CARTER MEDICINE CO., New York, 


Small PL, Small Dose, Small Price 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


GOCOA 


MADE WITH BOILINC MILK. 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 
GRILLON 














A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, | 
very agreeable to take, for | 
Constipation, 
hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of sppesite. zastric =| 
and intestinal troublesand 
headache arising 
from them. 
E. GRILLON, 
27, Rue Rambuteau, Paris. 
Sold bv ail Druggists. 








PAINLESS | EC 


4H 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain 


Ciddiness, Fullness and Swelling after Meals, 
Bisa Sic! Ane 
isturbe eep, Fri ul Dreams, and all N 
DOSE WILL CIVE RELIEF IN TWENTY 
nestly invited to try one Box of these Pills, 
“Worth a guinea a box.” 
BE 


muscular System : restoring long-lost 
arousing with the 


and Debilitated is that BEE 


MEDICINE IN THE WORLD. 


Sold by Druggists generally. 
Agents for the United States, who (if 


But inquire first. 






qi EFFECTUAL 


Dizziness and Drowsiness, Co'd Chills, 
Shortness of Breath, Costiventes, ee i 
ervous and Trembling Sensations, etc. THE FIRST | 
MINUTES. | 
and they will be acknowledged to be a Wonderful Medicine.-- 


ECHAM'S PILLS, taken as directed, will quickly restore females to complete health. For a 


WEAK STOMACH; IMPAIRED DIGESTION 


they ACT LIKE MAGIC :—a few doses will work wonders upon the 
Complexion ; bringing bac 
OSEBUD OF HEALTH the whole physical energy of the human frame. 
“ facts’ admitted by thousands, in all classes of society, and one of the best guarantees to th 
CHAM’S PILLS HAVE THE LARGEST SALE OF ANY PATENT 
Full directions with each Box. 


Prepared only by THOS. BEECH AM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England, 
B. F. ALLEN & CO, 


, 365 and 367 Can 


your druggist does not keep them 


WILL MAIL BEECHAM’S PILLS ON RECEIPT OF 















BOX 


in the Stomach, Sick Headache, 
Flushings | 
Blotches on the Skin, | 


This is no fiction. Every sufferer is ear- | 


> DISORDERED LIVER ; 


Vita! Oreans ; Strengthening the 
k the keen edge of appetite, and 
These are 
e Nervous 


al Street, New York, Sole 
), 


PRICE, 25 CENTS A BOX. 


[ Mention this paper.] 
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THE CLYDE STEAMSHIP CO. 


New York, Charleston and Florida Lines. 


Steamers are appointed to sail from Pier 29, East 

tiver, N. Y., at 3 P.M. as follows: 

For JACKSONVILLE, FLA., every TUESDAY di 
rect; every FRIDAY, calling at Charleston, 8. C. 

For CHARLESTON, 8S. C., every Tues. and Friday. 

For FERNANDINA, FLA., every Tuesday, calling 
at Charleston. 

NORTH-BOUND steamers are appointed to sail as 
per schedule in local papers. 

From JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Thurs. & Sundays. 

From FERNANDINA, FLA., Sundays 

From CHARLESTON, 8. C., Mon.,Tues & Fridays. 

The fleet is composed of the following elegant 
steamers : TROQUOIS (new), CHEROKEE, SEM- 
INOLE, YEMASSEE and DELAWARE. 

This is the only line of steamers running through 
to JACKSONVILLE, FLA., without change. 

For further information apply to WM. P. CLYDE 
& CO., General Agents., 35 Broadway, New York ; 
12 South Wharves, Philadelphia, Pa, 

THEO, G. EGER, Traffic Manager, 35 B’dway, N.Y. 


Darl ingh Cn. 
uk Xo) 


DIRECT IMPORTATION OF 


Scoteh Zephyrs 


AND— 


hand-Printed French Batiste, 


Representing the Highest Novelties in Scotch and 
French Cotton Fabrics for the Spring and Summer 
of 1889, The styles are confined exclusively to our 
firm in the United States. 


N26K28 Cheolwut Si 
Philadelphia 


$5 DO eEttD 


; foran incurable case of Catarrh 
3% in the Head bythe proprietors of 
E’ 


DR. SAGE’S CATARRH REMEDY. 


Symptoms of Catarrh.— Headache, 
obstruction of nose, discharges falling into 
throat, sometimes profuse, watery, and acrid, 
at others, thick, tenacious, mucous, purulent, 
bloody and putrid; eyes weak, ringing in ears, 
deafness, difficulty of clearing throat, expecto- 
ration of offensive matter; breath offensive: 
smell and taste impaired, and general debility. 
Only a few of these symptoms likely to be pres- 
ent at once. Thousands of cases result in con- 
sumption, and end in the grave, 

By its mild, soothing, and healing properties, 
Dr. Sage’s Remedy cures the worst cases. 50c. 


The Original 






















; \erce'’s urn 
iM CSAS Ae Liven PILLs. 


Purely Vegeta- 


ele) ev ets ble & Harmless. 


Unequaled asa Liver Pill. Smallest,cheap- 
est, easiest to take. One Pellet a Dose. 
Cure Sick Headache, Bilious Headache, 
Dizziness, Constipation, Indigestion, 
Bilious Rttacke, and all derangements of 
the stomach and bowels. 25 cts. by druggists. 





r w ee 
mW es 





In the High Court of Justice.—Gosnell vy. Durrant.— 
On Jan, 28, 1887, Mr. Justice Chitty granted a Per- 
petual Injunction with costs restraining Mr. George 
Reynolds Durrant from infringing Messrs. John 
Gosnell & Co.’s Registered Trade Mark CHERRY 
BLOSSOM, 


BOKER S BITTERS 


tHe OLDEST anp BEST or au 
Stomach Bitters, 


AND a8 Frve a CorpiAL AS EVER Mave. To BE 
HAD IN QUARTS AND Pints. 


L, FUNKE, JR., Sole Manuf'r and. Prop's, 











78 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 
al 
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Best Gough Cure. 


For all diseases of the Throat and 
Lungs, no remedy is so safe, speedy, and 
certain as Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
An indispensable family medicine. 

“T find Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral an 
invaluable remedy for colds, coughs, 
and other ailments of the throat and 
lungs.’’—M. 8S. Randall, 204 Broadway, 
albany, N. Y. 

“‘T have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
for bronchitis and 


Lung Diseases, 


for which I believe it to be the greatest 
medicine in the world.’’—James Miller, 
Caraway, N. C. 

“My wife had a distressing cough, 
with pains in the side and breast. We 
tried various medicines, but none did 
her any good until I got a bottle of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral which has cured 
her. A neighbor, Mrs. Glenn, had the 
measles, and the cough was relieved by 
the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. I 
have no hesitation in tecommending 
this medicine.’’— Robert Horton, Fore- 
man Headlight, Morrillton, Ark. 

** Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral cured me of 
a severe cold which had settled on my 
lungs. My wife says the Pectoral helps 
her more than any other medicine she 
ever used.’’— Enos Clark, Mt. Liberty, 
Kansas. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5 


1889. | 





ESTABLISHED 1801. 


Barry’s 


Tricopherous 


FOR 
THE HAIR. 


The Oldest and 
the Best. 






Imparis vigor, 
gloss, luxuriance and beauty to the hair, 
and is recommended as being a sovereign 
remedy for all ailments of the hair or scalp. 
Barciay & Co., 44 Stone St., N. Y. City. 


IRON MOUNTAIN 


ROUTE. 


The Shortest Line 


TO 


TEXAS, MEXICO and CALIFORNIA. 


Only one change of cars via Laredo from St. Louis to 
City of Mexico. The shortest and Quickest Line. Through 
Pullman Buffet Slee ping Cars. St. Louis to Los Ange le *S 
and San Francisco. Only line that does it.’’ 
Only Direct Aine tothe Great Hot Springs of 
Arkansas. Tickets via this Route on sale at all cou 
pon tic. cket offices in the U nite dl States. 








MM. CRANE, 


ecioente and Stereotyper, 


17, 19 a and 21 CoOL! LEGE PL AC E, New York. 


RITING PAPERS by the NGRAVED VISIT 
POUND. Nearly double ING PLATE and 3) 
the quantity than by the 


CARDS, $1.00. Wed 
quire for same money. Bding Invitations. 
Send stamp for samples and price 


WM. Hl. HOSKINS C0. 927 ARCH ST. 


PHI ILA., rA 


CURE FOR STAM HERING 
= mice AM 
RE J.M.JONES 


P.O.Box 1602 N Y. 


to S88 aday. Samples worth $1.50, FREE; 
lines not under the horse's feet. Write Brews- 
ter Safety Rein Holder Co,, Holly, Mich. 











PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Cleanses and beautifies the hair, 


Promotes a luxuriant growth, 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Prevents Dandruff and heir fl 

50c. and $1. 














LAD 








FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSP# 


‘SODEN MINERAL PASTILLES 


TRADE MARS, 


Member of the Royal Board of Health. 
They are to be used with great 


Chronic Catarrhs of the Throat, Larynx and Lungs, 


owing to their rare advan- 
Their 


benefit in all 


By their action the mucus is dissolved, quiet and ease obtained ; 
tages they alleviate an often very trying cough and then bring about the longed- hoe recovery. 


APER. 





PREPARED FROM THE 
Sanative Salts of the highly renowned Springs of the German Health Pescr., 
SODEN in the TAUNUS, under the supervision and control of W. Stoeltzing, T1.D., 


influence has been exceedingly beneficial in cases of 


the different CATARRHS OF CONSUMPTIVES, 
ihe Chronic Catarrhs of the STOMACH and INTESTINES, 
Constipation, Hemorrhoids, Enlargement of the Liver. 
and other Abdominal Complaints 


requiring 


can be 


DIPHTHERIA Or 


affected by 
tormenting 





throats 
and the 


only .in 
Catarrh 


prevented by the use of SODEN 
demonstrated that the spores of the disease settle 


WHOOPING COUGH 


a mild, laxative and stimulating treatment. 


MINERAL LOZENGES, 


is changed to its 
mildest form. 





Singers, Speakers, Preachers, Lawyers, Teachers, and all whose avocation requires con- 
tinued use of their voice, will experience gratifying relief by using these Pastilles. 


The most renowned Medical Authorities recommend and prescribe them. 


At the International Exhibition at Brussels ‘he SODEN MINERAL 
PASTILLES were awarded THE HIGHEST DISTINCTION, SILVER 
MEDAL, by a jury of medical men. 


For sale by all Druggists at 50 cents a box. 


Sole Agency for the United States, 
Soden Mineral Springs Company, Limited, 15 Cedar Street, New York. 

















Ball-Pointed Pens never scratch nor 
spurt; they hold more ink 
and last longer. 
Price $1.20 and $1.60 per gross. 


Buy an assorted box for 25 cents, and choose 
a pen to suit your hand. 


The ‘‘Federation”’ Holders not only prevent 
the pen from ea but give 


a firm 


P 
Price 5, 15 and 20 cents. Of all stationers. £ 











FEDERATION 
HOLDER 


















¢ality, 






many people purchase ; 
supply free only one person in each loc ality. 
make sure 


Gun. G rand lelescope. No space to explain further here. 


H. HALLE 


NELSON'S 
NeW BOOKKEEDING. 


The Most Comprehensive on the Subject. 


| EVERYTHING NEW AND VALUABLE. 


Index to over 1,000 references. 
for the accountant. 
free. Address, THE 


Descriptive circular mailed 
Cc, & 8. PUBLISHING CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Agents $10 a day surE ; new rubber under- 





garment. Mrs. H. F. Litre, Chicago, Ill. 
“ouy A DOOR MAT 
BUY A 
ASE FOR THE 


ished Brass, or 
Soieee Steel 


“FLEXIBLE” 
NATION AL’ | WIRE MAT 


and take no other. They are the Strongest. most 

Durable, and ALWAYS CLEAN. They are 

reversible, and have ten times more scraping surface 

than any other. The REST AND CHEAPEST. 

Sold by all Carpet and Hardware Dealers, Made only by 

THE NATIONAL WIRE MAT CO., CHICAGO. 
Send for Ilustrated Price List, 





P 20 Love i full-length Beauties, only 1 10c.; 60 
otos for 25c. THuRBER & Co., Bay Shore, N. Y. 





Instant relief, fina! cure in a few days,and 
never returns; no purge; no salve ; no 
suppository. Reme y mailed free. 

Jd. H. REEV. ES, 78 N 78 Nassau St., New York. 


PILE 


Addi ress, 


ARE YOU RUPTURED? 


That is the question: Are you Ruptured? If so, use 
FRINK’S RUPTURE REMEDY, 


The only quick, safe, sure and permanent C URE for 
HERNIA (Breach) or RUPTURE, This great remedy 
has cured many persons every Year for the last 20 
years, AND THEY HAVE STAYED CURED. It cures by 
netrating through the pores of the skin and eels: 
ie up and avg ee ve the abdominal wall, 
the same time closing the hernial opening. irhe 
Remedy is generally used in connection with a 





truss. Children in arms are cured without a truss, 
The pressure een be relaxed gradually, and 
TE TRUSS ABANDO ED 


Price of Remedy, sufficient to cure 
Sample package, containing 
#1. Sent by mail, 
Full directions with 
234 


in Ges Ga 
un ordinary case, $5. 
+nough to show good effect, 
p »stpaid, on receipt of price. 
cach package. O. FRINK, Sole Proprietor. 
Br »adway, New York (opposite Post-office). 


Cut this out; it will not appear again. 


WANTED-—U. §. 20-ct. Pisces 


of 1874, °%5, °76, 77, "78—will pay $15 per set. Also 
hundreds of other coins, on which I pay from $1 to 
$600 premium. Thousands of dollars often made 
in one day. Bank references, Send stamp for cir- 
cular, or 25 cts. for coin-book, Agents wanted. 

W. VON BERGEN, Cambridge, Mass. 


PLAYS Bchool Cub & Turion,’ Bestout, Deter 
logue free. 7.8. Daxwon, Chleage, E, 
Weak, NERVOUS PEOPLE. 


DR. penzee ELECTRO-MAG: 
NETIC a Got ye ly cures 
HAKUMATISM, EURALGL, LIV 
ER, K DNEY and exhausting 








Contains 23 to 100 de 
. Electricity. QUARANT ED tho 

batest im /< roved, cheapest, scientific. powerful, due 
“effective MEDICAL ELECTRIC BELTin’ the 

Gon Electric Suspensories free with Male Belts. 
Axoid bogus companies with many aliares and worth- 
000 paleaeee t - rer TRUSSES FOR RUPTURE, 

amp for illustrated pamphict. 


OR. W W.d. HORNE,” INVENTOR, 191 Wasast: Av., CHICAGO. 











one of our Grand Double Size 
and the best Double-Barrelled Shot Gun made. 
‘\able to make this wonderful offer for the 
“/reason that our goods are of such merit 
that, oleae per rson possesses them, in any locality, their fame spreads, ai ee 
a large and profitabie trade always results. W 
Those who write at once 
of their reward, while those who delay will lose the chance. 
Those who write 
at once will secure > pre »mpt delivery, State yourexpre ss-oftice address. Address, 


iT & CO., Box 145, Portiand, Maiae. 





Splendid book | 








notice, send absolutely free, to one person in 





Telescopes, 
We are 














ding. 
10 or 12 Bore. 


THE OKISCO COLLAR. 
ENTIRELY NEW. 
Comfortable to Wear. | 
| Stylish in appearance. 
) ts popularity assurec. 


Ask your Dealer for i’. 


Originated and made exclusively by the 
GALLUP NOVELTY WORKS, TROY, N. Y.- 





$1 an hour. 50 new articles. 


GENTS wanted. : 
C. E. Marshall, Lockport, N.Y. 


Ctlg. & sample free. 


LIMITED. 


aw 
e 





96 BROADWAY 


ne 
NEW YORK. 
GENERAL NEWSPAPERADVERTISING 


IN ALL PAPERS AND 
PERIODICALS THROUGHOUT 


THE WORLD. 


ESTIMATES FREE, 


<< Name on 25 New Hidden Name Cards, T2 Ser ap Tie 
iT oe 1 Ring, 1 Searf Pin and Agt’s Book of BY Car ds, 
allfer 190¢c, TUTTLE BROs.,, North Havea,C oun. 








PLAYS! PLAYS! “PLAYS! PLAYS?! 

For Reading Clubs, for Amateur Theatricals, Tem- 
perance Plays, Drawing-room Plays, Fairy Plays, 
Ethiopian Plays, Guide Books, Speakers, Panto- 
mimes, Tableaux Lights, Magnesium Lights, Colored 
Fire, Burnt Cork, Theatrical Face Preparatious, 
Jarley’ s Wax Works, W igs, Beards, Moustaches, 
Costumes, Charades and Paper Scenery. New Cata: 
logues sent 


TREE! FREE! FREE! FREE! 
Containing many novelties, full description and 
prices, SAMUEL FRENCH & SON 


28 W. 23d St., New York. 


drug 
CONSUME TION 











COD-LIVER OIL. 


Should be preferred to all others: 





Because—It is genuine-pure, just as it existed in 
the hepatie celis of the living fish, not depleted of 
its natural virtues by any process of refining, nor 
weakened by being made into an emulsion 
with an equal quantity of water, glycerine, 
ete., which latter device makes water bring 
the price of Oil. 

Because—In taste and smell it is not offensive, 
but instead, sweet and agreeable. 

Because—Its administration is always followed 
by satisfactory results. 

a It is more casily assimilated than other 
Oils. 

Because—It is more nutritious than other Oils. 

Because—Of its perfect digestibility, perfect lim- 
pidity. 

Because—This perfect Oil costs consumers no 
more than the poorer qualities abounding in the 
stores. 

Because—It is readily obtainable ; 
Drug Stores have it. 

Because—It is unquestionably the purest and 


best COD-LIVER OIL In THE WORLD. 
W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & 00. New York. 


Sole Agents jor U. S. and Canada, 


INE LINEN 
7 at : P * 
Writing Papers. 
If you want a Day Book made to order, 
If you want a JouRNAL made to order, 
If you want a Casu Book made to order, 
If you want a LepGER made to order, 
If you want a Recorp made to order, 
If you want a CuEck Book made to order, 
If you want a Sates Book made to order, 
If you want Paper for ConRESPONDENCE, 
If you want Paper for Lerrer Heaps, 
If you want Paper for Norg Hxaps, 
If you want Paper for Bit Heaps, 
If you want Paper for Type WRITER use, 
If you want Writing Paper for any purpose, 


Ask Your STATIONER OR PRINTER 

For “‘ Liven LepcEer” Paper or 
“LINEN Writing” Paper, 
made by 


CRANE BROS., 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 
Used by all STATIONERS. 
Used by all BookBINDERs. 
Used by all LirnograPpuers. 
Used by all Printers. 
Sold by all Paper DEALERs. OUK TRADE-MARK. 
These papers have received the HIGHEST AWARD 
at four WorLp’s Farrs, and are recommended by ail 
using them. Our papers may be known by the Jap- 
anese Cranes, which are our trade-mark, and are in 
water-mark in each sheet. Send for sample books, 


GREENWAY” SALE 


INDIA PALE 
GROCERS &| 


INGLASS OR WOOD, 
DEALERS. 


all well-stocked 








FULLY EQUAL 70 THe 
‘BEST IMPORTED 





il mm 
al 





Skates at 75c., $1, $1.25, $1.75, $2, $2.50. $3, etc. 
Cc. REC HT, 183 Bowery, New York. 


PATENT ELECTRO RADIANT 


MACIC LANTERNS, 
The best ever made for the money. 
No. 2, with 12 slides, $12.00 
to be had of dealers or of the makers. 
J. G8, COLT & CO., 16 Beekman St., New York 
LANTERNS —STEREOPTICONS— VIEWS. 


A MONTH. PY 90 dest seli- 
ing articles in the world. 1 sample Fre3. 
Address .JAY BRONSON. Detroit. Mich. 


PIUM RABI moze. Sanitamum or Home 


Treatment. Tria! Free. No c ure. No Pay. 
THE HUMANE REMEDY Co. » Lak ‘ayette. Int. 


PATENTS 22 


Bend for ERs wy 
PaTRIck O'FABRELL, At'tv at Law ton, D.C. 


o Morphine Habit in every fon can only 
cured by the Dr. J. L. Stephens Rem- 

= which never fails, while no other 

treatment cver curea. We have 


n- 
lessly cured more than 10.000 cases. NO PAY TILL CURED, 
A ddress THE DR. J. L. STEPHENS Co.,, LEBANON, me 


BIND YOUR LESLIE’S. 


A Perfect Book. Opens Fiat. 
No Margin Used in Binding. 
Full Cloth. Gilt Title no 
| Cover. By Mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of Tac. 
Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, 
53, 55 and 57 Park Place, 
New York. 








Painlgas!y cured in 10 to 20 
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STRATED NEWSPAPER. 


= ENGLISH COMPLEXION SOAP. 


MADAME ADELINA PATTI writes: 





any ARY 12, 1889. 


$150. 


Will buy this magnifi- 
cent perfect-fitting 
Alaska Sealskin Coat. 
Plush garments and 
Furs marked down. 
Illustrated catalogue 
free. 


C. C. SHAYNE, 


103 Prince St., N.Y. 


“The Oxford.” 


Five o’clock Tea Stands 


are very fashionable just 
now. The ladies use them 
to pour their own tea, and 
the gentlemen find them 
useful later in the evening 
—but not for tea. 

Kettle of polished brass 


THE GREAT 












Pears’ Soap 


Recommended by the fresident of t/ 
of Surgeons of England, 


Sir Erasmus Wilson, F.R.s. 


| I have found it matchless for the 
hands and complexion. 


Lite thew Gate? 
aa PEASE PRI 














| 
| 








= APPROACHING PRESIDENTIAL ECLIPSE. 


Dyn aut inn 


Henry B. Archer, Receiver of 
Taxes of the City of Y onkers, 
N. Y., says of BRANDRETH’s 
PILLs: | 

“For the past ten years I have been | 
using BRANDRETH’S PiLts for self and | 


family. We find them a sovereign rem- EXTRACT of MEAT 


edy for indigestion and constipation, 
taking one or two every night for ten 





| 


The Finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beef Tea, Sauces and Made Dishes. 








N. B.— Genuine only with fac-simile of 
days. They are also admirable blood Baron Liebig’s Signature in BLUE INK 


purifiers, perfectly.harmless,..but..ex- | nee label. 
ceedingly ‘effective as a cathartic. I Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers and Druggists. 
first used them myself, particularly for LIEBIG" Ss EXTRACT OF ME AT.CO.., Ltd, London. 
biliousness and dyspepsia. They re- 
lieved me in two weeks. I cheerfully 
recommend them.” 

Brandreth’s Pills are purely 
vegetable, absolutely harmless, 
and safe to take at any time. 

Sold in every drug and medi- 
cine store, either plain or sugar- 
coated. 









St. Paul Ice Palace, 
1889. 





GOLD MEDAL, FA ore 1878 


3 Brea ast Caca 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strenyth 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore fay 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent a cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
valids as well as for persons in health. 






- = e - | 
DON'T FAIL | 


TO SEE THE | 


Sal ts Palace 


TEN DAYS OF WINTER SPORTS, 


INCLUDING 


—TOBOGGANING, 
SNOWSHOEING, 
CURLING, 


Sold by Grocers every where. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 





Grand Stormings ofthe Ice Palace 
A Magnificent Display of Fireworks. 


REDUCED RATES OF FARE BY ALL LINES. 








The Carnival ee aie 23, ends Feb. 1. 

















by Pecx’s Par. Iuprovan 
pon easy Ear Daum. 
the sheet distinctly. 


— 
i . HISCOX, 853 Droadwey. -¥. Ei peoee- 











LYONS SILKS. 3% 


__ALL DRUGGISTS SELL IT. 
SILVER- LINED (holds 
14% pints), with brass tray 


Sone! | ie 

C re 3 3 ici 
ee » 290 Pearl St., Ne w + Sata 
onstable Cc 9 , | PALMER MFG. CO. Near Beckman 


PPESS $3. Circular size $8. News 
paper size $44. Type-setting easy, 
¢ ‘i Wiss ceraloges press Se nd2stamps 


for commons a. ses, type, cards, 


etc., to fact 
CARDS KELSEY & és Oo. , Meriden, Conn. 
ww Bis kt CcoO., 


FIRST PRIZE MEDAL, 
— 1873, 














BROCADES, 
Metal Biffects, 
ROYALES 


| Special Importation for coi Dress. 


Broadway A c A 1 9th ét. 
NEW YORK. 


“lien * 
Berton “Seq”? tw ui 


Case of 2 doz. 4 bottles, $32 net. 


-CHAMPAGNE. » FOR SALE BY “DEALERS GENERALLY. 
=: Alfred Dolge! Perfect Ease 


FELT SHOES COMFORT, 


Successors to C. We1s, M’f'rs of 
Meerschaum Pipes, Smokers’ 
Articles.etc., whoiesale&retaii. 
Repairing done. Circular free. 
399 B’ way, N.Y. Factories, 69 
Walker St., & Vienna, Austria. 
Sterling Silver -mounted Pipes 
etc.. made in newest designs. 








EARL & WILSON’S 
LINEN 


maieie) NS & CUFFS 
BEST IN THE WORLD. { 























Prevents Rhenmatism and 
Cold Feet. 





COMFORT AND EASE, 


‘Now for a comfort: able evening 


SLIPPERS. 
afte ra wearisome day. Those felt| Send for lilustrated Prico List. 


Noiseless, Wart, Durable. a ait feet.” alec ium of tice Mention Leslie's Illust’'d Newspaper. 
DANIEL CREEN & CO., (22 East 3th Street, New York. 


BROWN’S wana TrPewaiens. 
FRENCH 


DRESSING 


——= FOR 
LADIES’ & OHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Awarded highest honors at 
Phila., 1876 | Melbourne, 1880 























Thoroughly Made, Practical, Rapid, Business. 
Single Case, $10.00 ; Double Case, writes 72 charac- 
ters, $15.00. Walnut Case, $2.00 extra. 
Berlin, 1877 | Frankfort, 1881 


} Paris, 1878 | Amsterdam, 1883 | CATALOGUES FREE. ACENTS WANTED. 


New Orleans, 1884-85. pains, 
Paris Medal on every bottlc. Typewriter Dept., Pore z Mra. Co., 79 Frenklin St., 


S0Ston 5 12 Warren BSt., New Yor 
Beware of Imitations, zal WwW abash Ave., , Chic AGO. 


REMINGTON 


Standard Typewriter 4 
GOLD MEDAL si SILVER MEDAL 


Pee REMINGTON. 























Miss M. E. Orr, 


CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE WORLD, at Toronto, August 13, 1888. 


OFFICIAL REPORT.—" On General Writing—law, evidence, and commercial matter—*Miss M. E, 
Orr won the Gold Medal forthe Championship of the World. * Mr. ‘McGurrin won the Silyer Medal in the 


« ” 
same class. *Both Miss Orr and Mr. McGurrin used the Remington Typewriter. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N.Y, 














